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MEMORANDUM OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY IN 

KATHIAWAR. 


The CHIEF SECRETARY to GOVERNMENT, 

Bombay. 

Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following outline of the progress of the 
survey during the months of December 1874 and January 18/5, for the informa¬ 
tion of Government, and in anticipation of the more complete report, which can 
scarcely be published within another twelve months. 

I reached Dabhoi on the 28th November last, expecting my assistants on the 
30th: they did not appear, however, till the evening of 1st December; and the 
School of Art student sent was so little qualified for the work that I had to send 
him back, and bis place was not supplied till 24th December. 

The principal objects of interest at Dabhoi are the old walls and gates. 
The latter are four in number, but from Dabhoi (Sansk. Darbhdvatt) being one 
of the most easterly fortresses of the kingdom of Ankillawadd, both fortifications 
and gates suffered from the Muhammadan invasions in the end of the twelfth 
and the thirteenth century. The fortifications are said to have been founded 
during the glorious reign of Siddharaja Jayasinha (a.d. 109o-1142) and 
repaired by Visal Deva in the end of the thirteenth century (cir. 1255). 

Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs (Vol. II. pp. 335—337) gives the following 
tradition connecting the name of Visal Deva with Dabhoi:— 

“ I ma y observe that the Bhauts and Churruns, the only historians of Guzerat, 
account for their expensive and sumptuous portal and the other magnificent 
structures in the city by the following story, which is probably founded on fact; 
though blended with fable. Their traditions relate that, many centuries ago, a 
Hindoo Rajah, named Sadara Jai Siting* the ‘Lion of Victory,’ reigned in 
Button, the Paithana, or Pattana, of the ancient Greeks :+ a city built on the 
banks of the river Oodcwery , at a great distance from Dhuboy. 

“ According to the privileged custom of oriental rnonarchs this rajah had 
seven wives, and many concubines ; the first in rank, and his greatest favourite, 
was called Ratanalee, the ‘Lustre of Jewels,’ an additional name conferred upon 
her, expressive of transcendent worth and superior beauty, in which and every 
elegant accomplishment she excelled all the ladies in the harem. She thus pre¬ 
served an ascendancy over the rajah, notwithstanding she had no child, and 
several of the rest had presented him with pi'inces. The intrigues and jealousies 


* Siddharao Jayasingh who reigned a.d. 1093 1142, but died childless.- J. K. 

t Here Forbes is all wrong • the capital of the Gujarat kings was at AnhillawMa Pattau on the 
Saras vati,—the Nelierwalah of the Arabic geographers. J. B. 
b 686 —a 
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among: the secluded females in the eastern harems are well known; they prevailed 
powerfully at Putton, where the ladies were all jealous of ilattanalee, and used 
every means to alienate the rajah’s affection from his favourite ; but when they 
found that she also was in a state of pregnancy, their hatred knew no bounds. 
According to the superstitious customs of the Hindoos, they employed charms 
and talismans to prevent the birth of the child; and the beloved sultana, super- 
stitious and credulous as themselves, imagined their spell had taken effect, and 
that while she remained in the palace her infant would never see the light. 

“ Impressed with these ideas, she departed with a splendid retinue to sacri¬ 
fice at a celebrated temple on the banks of the Nerbudda, and after a long 
journey arrived late in the evening at a sacred grove and lake, about ten miles 
from the river, on the very spot where Dhuboy now stands ; there the princess 
pitched her tents, intending to conclude the journey the next morning. In this 
<Vf 0 ve dwelt a G-osanee, who had renounced the world, and passed bis life in 
religious retirement. On bearing of Rattanalee’s arrival be requested to be 
admi tted into lier presence, a request which is seldom refused to those holy men : 
he desired her not to proceed any further, as that grove was sacred, and there 
in a few days slie would be delivered of a son. The princess followed bis advic e 
and continued in her encampment until the birth of her child, who, at the Go- 
sanee’s desire, was named Yiseldow, c or the child of twenty months. 

« T hi s pleasing news was soon conveyed to the raj all, who declared young 
Viseldow heir to the throne ; and finding his mother delighted with the spot where 
she had obtained the blessing, and fearful of returning among the ladies ot the 
harem, he ordered the lake to be enlarged, the groves extended, and a city erected 
surrounded by a strong fortification, and beautified with very costly decorat ion. 
The most emment artists were engaged to build this famous city, and over them 
was placed a man of superior abilities, who lived to complete the immense work, 
thirty-two years after its coiiiniencenieiit* A.tthat time Viseldow** had succeeded 
his father on the throne of Putton, but generally resided at the place of Ins 
nativity, where, on dismissing the several artists, he made them suitable presents ; 
but desirous of more amply gratifying the man to whose superior,taste it was 
indebted for such extraordinary beauty, he desired him to name a reward tor 
his services. The architect respectfully replied, that being happy in the prince s 
favour he wanted neither money nor jewels; but as the place had not yet received 
any particular name, he entreated it might be called after his own, Ihibkowey, 
which was immediately granted, and with a slight alteration is the name it 
still retains.” 

The gate that has suffered most is the Hir&gate on the east, beside a temple 
of Kllka MatA, remarkable for its profuse sculpture :the most entire is the Nan- 
dod gate on the south. Original portions, however, of the four still remain,--they 
have only been repaired or partially rebuilt, and Muhammadan arches substituted 
for the old Rajput mode of spanning the aperture by corbelling inwards, with 
long stone lintels above supported by a series of carved brackets. The gates 
are°aboufc 16 feet wide by 30 deep, with six arches in the depth, the pilasters to 
which contract the clear way to little over 13 feet. The space between the 


* Visa! Deva, the brother of Vira Dhavala of the Waghela dynasty, ruled from 1243 to 1261.—J. B. 
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middle pair of arches is about 8-| feet, and to the outer of these two the gate was 
hum?* Inside there is one small room on each side, about 6$ teet by 9, tor the 
darwdn; otherwise the lower portion on each side of the entrance is a solid 

mass of masonry 30 feet by 12. , 

The brackets and lintels and upper portions of the side walls have all been 
elaborately carved with mythological figures and architectural ornament; and 
inside over the top of the facade of the Mndodgate there are remains of almeof 
statues. Most of the larger figures, however, have been damaged by the Muham¬ 
madans. The Hira gate, said to be so named from the mason or master-builder 
under whose superintendence and from whose designs it and the temple beside it 
-were built, has suffered so much that it has been almost entirely rebuilt, lhere 
are fragments of two inscriptions on this gate, hut so situated and m such condi¬ 
tion that I could get neither rubbing nor ‘ estampage of them. Bad I only had a 
pandit with me, copies might, with some care, have been, obtained as aiso ot a much 
more perfect one on a marble slab on the base of Kalk& s temple, and ot anoi tuu 
in Persian and Sanskrit near the large talao, in the town. The walls are much 
ruined in many places, but there are still considerable remains of the covered 
portico or colonnade that extended along the inside of them, and which probably 
formed the barracks of the Hindu garrison it is generally over 9 feet m depth, 
with portions 16 feet 4 inches, deep : one of the most entire being to the right on 
entering the Baroda gate. 

The tower at the south-west corner drawn by Kinloch Forbes (Rds Maid, 
Vb!., I. p. 252) has perpen&ioulM' walls : they do not slope inwards as he repre¬ 
sents. 

Photographs were taken of the Hira gate and temple, of the Niindod and 
Baroda gates, and of the tower just referred to. I wanted also sketches of some 
of the curiously sculptured stones built into the walls beside the Mon gate, but 
here my assistant failed me. 

Uh December. Ahmbdabad.— Here I got very good rubbings of many of the 
inscriptions in the mosques, and might have got many more had I been able to 
spare the time. With Colonel Mellis I went over the excavations in the Bhadr, 
and can have no doubt that the foundations he has exposed, are those of the 
original Muhammadan citadel of the 15th century, to which the present building 
is ion<r subsequent.* I examined the principal sculptured stones that had then 
been dug up, and have already suggested that they should be kept until my 
return to Ahmedabad, probably in April, when I shall select such as seem deserv¬ 
ing of permanent preservation. 

A principal object of my visiting the mosques, &c., of Ahmedabad and Sai- 
khej was to see what seemed to require special attention for their preservation, 

.* Mahmud Begada surrounded Ahmedabad with a wall and bastions in a.b. 1485-6, inscriinng 

the Hijirsh date in the chronogram,— 

c ‘ Whoever is within is safe,” 
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Rani Sipri’s tomb is being extensively restored, and Rani Rupamati’s mosque 
is also undergoing thorough repair under the superintendence of Colonel Mellis. 
And most of the others that I had time to visit seem to be in fair repair, and only 
require occasional attention to keep down weeds and young trees which are so 
apt to take root on the flat roofs. Two or three monuments, however, do 
seem to require a little more attention than they have hitherto received. The 
first is Ahmed Sh&h’s mosque in the Bhadr. It is hidden away from general 
inspection, in a courtyard filled with rubbish and weeds, and has not been used 
for worship for at least a century, but when carefully examined it will scarcely 
be found second in interest to any at Ahmedabad and in structural arrangements 
and proportions inside. It ought, I submit, to be cleaned out and kept in such 
repair as to prevent its going to decay : restoration I would ask none. 

The Ranis’s tombs come next in interest: they have suffered sadly from 
people carrying off the beautifully carved marble slabs. The court and corridors 
with the exquisitely latticed screens also require attention. 

The third building is Dastur KMn’s mosque, the modern brick partitions 
and rubbish about which might be cleared away, and the perforated screen one 
of great beauty—might be cared for. 

Several of the buildings at Ahmedabad have,! believe, fallen into the hands 
of Government, and I know of no place in India where General Cunningham’s 
very sensible recommendation to place religious buildings, no long by in use as such, 
under the civil authority of the place, could be more easily carried out. It has 
already been so done in several cases with the best results, where there are funds 
for the special preservation of the buildings; where this is not the case, I would 
suggest that the surplus of funds should not be largely expended on restorations, 
but used, in part at least, for the conservation of all the Musalman remains placed 
under the charge of the Collector. 

Ahmedabad was illustrated about eight years ago by a series of about 120 
photographs taken by Colonel Biggs and edited with very valuable architectural 
and historical introductions by Mr. J. Tergusson, D.C.L., F.R.8.; and Mr. 
T. Hope, Bo.C.S. But valuable and interesting as that work is, it by no means 
adequately represents the art and architecture of the place. Were the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey of Western India not so limited both in time and equipment, it would 
he worth while to devote five or six months to the delineation of details, 
sections, ground-plans, &c., with a view to the preparation of a volume analogous 
to that issued eight years ago on Bijapur,—with the addition, however, of a com¬ 
plete series of the inscriptions. 

IQth December ,— Left Ahmedabad for Wadhwan, and reached Dhranghadhra 
the same evening, returning to Wadhwan on the 12th. On Monday, 14th, went to 
Mull, where is a fine large temple of Swami Mr&yana, but it is so like others of 
tne sect in many places throughout Kfithiawad that I did not delay to photo¬ 
graph it. 

15& December. —Than is a village to the north of the main road from Wadh¬ 
wan to Rfijkot, 12 or 14 miles north-west from Mull. Close to the village is a 
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small rock-cut apartment, apparently never quite finished. It has two pillars 
supporting the roof, and at the back a small shrine advancing into the cave with 
a stone bench in it as if for an image ; but beyond this and the probability that, 
like the majority of other caves in this province, it may be Bauddha, there is 
nothing further to indicate the sect that excavated it, nor the age in which it 
was made. 

About 600 yards south-west from the village, in a rock or low rocky hill, is 
another similar cave somewhat smaller and very rudely formed: the roof is also 
supported by two pillars much worn, and two others at the back not quite 
detached from the rock. The roof is low and the sides unfinished. There have 
also been other excavations in the rock close by, but the stone is easily weather¬ 
worn, and little of them remains. 

Snake-worship still lingers among the Kathis about Than. On the west side 
of a tank near the village is a small temple devoted to it. The Devata is W4snkhi 
or Vasingbji, (vulgarly pronounced ‘ B&shauji *) — one of the five snake brethren : 
the others being Bandia Beli—who has a shrine at a place about 3 miles from 
Than, where is a slightly warm spring close to the ruins of M&nd&vgadh (in 
the M&ndav hills); T&lsaniyo; Bhujiyo; and KMmbr&. W&sukhi is deified as 
S'esha Naravana, and represented in the temple, on a slab, by a triple-headed 
snake with the tail coiled up spirally, and two smaller monocephalous ones —one 
on each side. On their right (the spectator’s left) is a figure of N4r&ya»a or 
Vishnu. Both images are smeared red all over, and before them are laid s'dtigrdmM 
and s’ankhas. The puj&ri is a scmnydsi from near Bandras, and wears a brick- 
red cloth and uses a Budraksha Mala, or rosary, of 19 beads. Shading the 
temple is a large Rdyana tree—the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, 
which makes its shade so grateful, apparently having had to do with its being 
consecrated, as a sacred tree in Western India, where it is specially dedicated by 
the Jains to their first Tirthankara—Rishabhanatha — the patron saint of S'atrun- 
jaya—no shrine to him being complete without a Rdydna tree overshadowing his 
char ana or footprints. 

* In the court of this temple are many slabs of pottery, with images of the 
three snakes in alto rilievo similar to that in the shrine: they are apparently 
votive offerings. Doubtless much curious information respecting snake-worship 
and the worship of the Sun could be obtained in this neighbourhood by any one 
who had the time and tact to elicit it: it is to be hoped Major Watson may some 
day take the opportunity of doing so. 

Outside the village, on a long raised platform, are seven small shrines in line, 
each with a small open porch, and containing the charana of the Bhaktas of the 
Kathis,—except one in which a linga is placed. In another, a little advanced 
from the line, is a small brass image of Kanya, or Lalji. On each side oi: him is 
what they call ‘ Niklanga ’ — a man on horseback —representing the tenth avatar of 
Vishnu, and in front of the altar are the paging of J&dra Bhakt—-apparently a 
recently deceased Sadhu. 

Four miles south from Thin is the ruin of an old bdnd known as the Sanda- 
sar, built originally of massive stones but burst by the force of the retained water, „ 
a 686— b 
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and the stones are now found scattered down the stream for several miles. 
Just above the east end of it on a rooky rising ground stands a small deserted 
temple called Muni Baw&’s. When entire it must have been a very pretty 
shrine—prettily situated where it commands an extensive view, much more beauti¬ 
ful doubtless when the Sandtlsa-r dam formed an extensive reservoir, almost in 
front of it. There is no inscription on it except on the jamb of the shrine door, 
where we read— 

ft. 

but which seems to have been cut by some visitor, for the temple must belong 
to about the same age as that of Sftrya Narayana at Somanath, and is probably 
the older of the two—possibly dating from the 11th century. The plan is 
the usual one for a small temple—a broken square, of twelve columns* with two 
outside on each face, forming bays to the side windows, a vestibule to the shrine 
and an inner porch : each area measuring 6 feet 3 inches by 3 feet 4 iuches. The 
square inside measures 15 feet 2 inches between opposite columns. The pillars 
are square below, arid built partly into the high screen wall that surrounds the 
mandap: above the screen they are octagonal, with round capitals supporting 
brackets. Each bracket has a four-armed figure carved upon it—each figure 
different from the others or in a different position : one is a Ganapati, another 
has a dog’s face on his stomach and holds the mouth of it open with his fingers, 
one has his head turned downwards and his hack outwards, and supports the 
upper member of tb© bracket with his feet, some gape, and most of them are 
comical or whimsical . 

One pillar of the mandap and much of the sculpture ou the STkhar has 
fallen. The shrine door is neatly carved with a running flower pattern on the 
jambs, human figures below at each side, and three bands of small ones on the 
architrave, outside the jams. Ganapati is carved on the lintel, indicating a 
S'aiva shrine, and the frieze above is divided into seven compartments by colon¬ 
nettes ; the central one is occupied by a sitting figure, and the others by stand¬ 
ing ones. 

The roof is domed on eight pillars—the central pair on each face of the 
square, and has been neatly carved, as have also the roofs of the porch and shrine. 

Outside, round the vimana or shrine, are carved a number of mythological 
figures;—one of them on the back, or west end, is a three-faced figure or trimurti, 
—possibly intended for Brahma. In all the receding compartments are figures of 
a curious nondescript animal, a sort of griffon— grdsdd —whioh again occurs in a 
much less prominent form at Gumli, but figures in Indian sculpture from the age 
of the Bauddha caves downwards : perhaps it is intended for a sinha , but some¬ 
times it is carved with a long snout like a tapir’s, or an elephant’s trunk, and 
sometimes with very long horns like an antelope’s. Here it is repeated again and 
again as a principal figure, assailed by men with bows, spears, &c. 

Songadh. —The old temple of the sun has been pulled down, and a modern 
shrine raised on the site. 

24 th December, Juxagadh.—T he antiquities of Jun&gah are too numerous 
to describe in detail without plans and photographs, which cannot be given here, 
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1 shall not, therefore, attempt to give any account of the Jaina temples on Mount 
Girnar, but confine these notes almost entirely to the Bauddha and other remains 
apparently of about the same age. . 

In the jungle within the north wall of Jun4ga£h, at M4i-Gac|echi, under 
an old Hindu temple converted into a mosque, is a cave 26 feet 8 inches wide by 
1,3 feet deep : the roof supported by two octagonal columns 9 feet 10$ inches high, 
with sculptured capitals,*—the sculpture, however, defaced and plastered over by 
its Muhammadan appropriafcors. The two square pillars which divide the front of 
the cave, have had siilha brackets on the outer face, and are 7 feet 10 inches high. 
At the west end is a small cell 8 feet 1.1 inches by 6 feet 2 inches. 

It is by no means clear that this was a monastic abode: it seems quite as likely 
that it was a sort of garden retreat with a bath in front, similar to the one to 
be afterwards described on the Hparkot, and connected with the palace at K4p- 
r*a Koditi.. In the sunk area or court in front now stands the small cell or shrine 
of a fir or nulid, about whom the attendant and others tell stories of the most 
grovelling and silly ignorance, of marvels that a child might well refuse to listen to, 
as equally absurd as they are purposeless. 

To the west of this is the rock of K4pr4 Kodia, now rapidly disappearing be¬ 
fore the Naw&b’s quarrymen,—but in which is still to be seen a portion of an 
ancient rock-hewn dwelling, originally of great extent, and still locally known as 
Kheng&r’s Mebal or palace. What still remains of it extends fully 250 feet in 
length, through the rock, and has a width at one part of about 80 feet; but as 
the rock has been quarried entirely away, up to these limits, on three sides, it is 
impossible to tell what was its original extent or plan. “ It was too old,” said a 
man I spoke to, “ to be of any use, and so the Darb&r gave it up to be quarried.” 
This, I believe, represents the genuine local view on the point. Would that 
we had had a plan and a few descriptive notes of its original extent and details 
before the quarrymen touched it.! 

Beginning at the west end, we find on the top of the rock two stairs descend 
mg, the one from the south and the other from the north ; by the former of 
these we enter the south side of a hall about 38 feet 8 inches square, with four 
heavy pillars in the floor enclosing an area about 15 feet square, which is open to 
the air above. In the south-west corner the wall has been broken through from the 
quarry. On the west side is a small unfinished recess ; and at the north-west 
.corner is a somewhat larger one with two pillars in front, and open into the quarry 
on its west side. At the south-east corner a door leads to the foot of the 
other stair already mentioned, and opposite to it is a door entering a much larger 
hall, 61 feet by 60, with sixteen pillar’s on the floor (one of them destroyed) ar¬ 
ranged in fours round four areas, each about 15 feet square and open above, leav¬ 
ing between them two aisles crossing at right angles in the centre. All the pil¬ 
lars are quite devoid of carving, and have a re-entrant angle at the corner of the 
open square. They are not exactly of the same dimensions, nor perfectly sym¬ 
metrically arranged, nor are the sides of the rooms quite straight. Round the 


* A ground plan and drawing of one of the columns made. 
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walls has been a bench. On the north wall is the Inscription No. 5. The wall 
is rough and full of small holes, so that the points are read doubtfully. 

M. A. 


h> ^ ^ 



On the east side, near the north end, a door leads into what must have been 
a spacious apartment. The hack or north corridor is 111 feet, in length by 10 5 
feet wide, and has returned along the east and v^st sides. The west side is en¬ 
tirely ruined by the quarry, but on the east it extends about 90 feet, by 8 feet; 10 
inches wide inside the pillars. In front of this has been a passage about 9 feet 
wide and open above, and within this again a second covered corridor about K 
feet wide, including the columns : on the east side, however, there is a wall adore - 
injr support to a stair ascending from the open passage to the roof or top of the 
rock. Within this the whole is .quarried away.* Under the centre of tins apart¬ 
ment there is a passage, but whether for sewage or as a secret entrance, can 
scarcely be determined : it is quite choked up with earth and rubbish. 

Leaving this by a door on the north side, we enter a hall extending east and 
west 67 feet 4 inches by about 16 feet 10 inches wide, which has recently been 
used to burn lime in. Two pillars still support the roof, but others have been 
destroyed, as has the whole of the front up to, and under 

recently been extended. At each end is a chamber measuring 17 feet by 8 feet 
9 inches with two pillars in front-one gone in each case. , 

At the north-east corner of this a fragment of an apartment is lett, showing 
that, in this direction at least, the excavations extended further. And just behind 
this is the side of a shaft which descended from the top of the rock into the sub¬ 
terranean passage already mentioned. The rest has been recently-quarried away. 

Returning into the long corridor we find another door, further east, which, 
bv a short passage running to the north-east, leads into a long deep passage run¬ 
ning E. S. E. about BO yards, till stopped by a wall: in the other direction it 
passes a recess 11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 9 inches, and is then lost m the quarry. 
C P a 3 SS> » open up to 0,0 top of the rock, and, in parts at least, ,8 much 

On the back wall of the recess just mentioned is the Inscription No. 1, cut m 

scribblings on the pillars and walls of the other apartments, 
but the stone is so'rough and worn that without a thorough knowledge of the 
alphabet or alphabets (for there are more than one) it would be almost impossible 
to" transcribe a single specimen with perfect accuracy. Nos. 2, 3, and 4 may be 
Piker ss specimens. But, so far as my memory serves me, there were inscriptions, 
W, in the old Pali character : Colonel Tod ds„ dfetmctlj- states 
so, But now they have entirely disappeared, with the chambers m which , ley 


* Ground plan of the whole, and two photographs taken. 
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were ; the forms of the letters alone would have helped us to assign an age to 
these works; but, unless copies are to be found among Dr. Bhau Daji s papers, 
there' is. probably no record left of these inscriptions. Let us hope there are, 
and that they will be given to the world in time to be of some use ! 

Returning again to the large corridor, and leaving it by a door in the east 
side, we enter’’the last apartment, more irregular in shape than any of the rest, 
and consisting of two open areas divided by a covered passage, and having a 
covered corridor round the east and south sides, and at the north end a room 
7 feet 5 inches deep by IT feet long, with two pillars in front. The two areas 
with the covered passage measure together about 62 feet by 17. 

Opposite to the entrance door another leads out to the foot of a stair, which 
ascends to the north, turning round to the east and landing within a few met or 
the end of tho deep open passage referred to, and over the brink of the quarry on 

this side. , t , 

A little to the south of this are a few small detached rooms, quit© choked up. 

The roofs over these chambers are 10 , 12 or more feet in thickness; and 
along the edges of the open areas are fragments of pillars and indications of 
sockets, &o., showing that, while excavated to give air and light, these areas were 
protected by roofs to keep out the glare of the noon-day summer sun and the rams 
of the monsoon. There are some traces also of what I take to have been channels 
to carry off the water. The indications, however, do not tend to show that any 
considerable portion of the structure was above the rock, from which to inter 
that these retreats were only the substructures of a palace intended tor cool¬ 
ness during the heat of the day. A carefully surveyed plan and two photographs 
have been taken to illustrate this monument. 

Besides the M&i-Ga4ecjii excavations there are other fragments left, well to 
the south of these last, and just under the scarp of the Uparkot and also at hau- 
durgil. These also have quite recently suffered from the quanymen ; but no 
doubt many others were quarried away in the time of Mahmud Begadha (A.D. 
1470—1482) when he built the present city and renamed it Musta'pa bad. 

The Uparkot, or fort of Jun&gadh, is probably a rich mine of antiquities, it 
seems to have been the citadel of the old city, * where the lieutenants lot the 
great As'oka and still later, of the Gupta kings, lived. Of the rise of the Oh u d&- 
sam& kings of Jun&gadh we as yet know nothing. They held their court here, 
though they seem to have also lived occasionally at Wamanasthali—the modern 
Wantbali or Banthali, where ruled Wamamija, and later the Graharipu,t defeat© d 
and slain by Mular&ja of Pattan in the end of the tenth century (cir. A.D. 079). 


* Lassen supposes that Jim&gadh is originally Yavanagam “ the Grecian city/’ Mirza Muham¬ 
mad Saclik Isfaliani, however, is quite correct when he says in his TakldJc al I mb ,—“ Junahgadh 

(spelt with the Indian D), a fortress Gujarat (cu i ^ * s a ‘ so ca ^ e ^ Iv^rial (^jti S ), 

the name Junagadeh (so^ signifies ‘an ancient castle.* ” Jirankot has a similar meaning. 

t Grabaripu is only a title or a nickname; he is described as an Ahir—a title which would apn'v 
to Naughan V., the foster son of. Devat the Ahir. 
b 686 —c 
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10 ' ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

A. local history, written in Persian, of which I hope to print a translation 
before very long, states that the Clmdiisama kings, a Chandravansa family, ruled 
at Jun&gadh for 2,350 years; but it begins the list with I)ayat Baja in the nmt» 
century. I give the list of his successors and the dates of their accession (with 
only some obvious corrections) for what it is worth; I have no means of testing 
it here :— 

Dayat Baja defeated and slain by the king of Anhillawad&. 

874, Naughan V., his son, conquers Sindh, defeating Hamir Sumarah, 
s. 895. 

916, Khengar II., killed at Bagasara by the Anlnllawada E&ja.* 

952, Mularaja. 

987, Naughan VI. reigned 88 years. 

1047, Mandalik I. joined Bhima Devaof Gujarat in pursuit of Mahmud 
of Gazni, S. 1078. 

1095, Hamir Deva, son of Mandalik. 

1108, Vijayapala. 

1164, Naughan VII. 

1184, Mandalik II. , 

1195, Alansingha. 

1209, Ganesa.' „ __ , _ TT 

1218, Khengar III. ) or 1218 Naughan VIII., son of N aughan V 1 i. 
1224, Naughan VIII. j 1224 Khengar III. 

1270, Mandalik III., son of Kheng&r HI. 

1302, Mahipala Deva. a 

1336, Khengar IV. repaired the temple of Somanath, conquered Diu, 
&c. Shams Khan took Junagadh. 

1890, Jayadeva Singh I., son of Khengar IV. 

1402, Mugatsinghf or Makala Sinha. 

1416, Madhupat. + 

1421, Mandalik IV. (son of Mahipak Deva.) 

1429, Megal, brother of Mandalik IV. 

„ 1441, Jayasingh II., apparently “ the Bay of Jehrend” of Ferishtah 

(Briggs’s Tram. Vol. IV., pp. 5, 6), defeated by Muzaffar Khan 
of Gujarat in A.D. 1411. 

„ 1469 (?) ‘Khengar V., war with Ahmed Shah (Ferishtah, v,t sup. pp. 

] 7 20 ) 

1489, Mandalik V. restored the Uparkot A.D. 1450; subdued by Mu¬ 
hammad Begadha A.D. 1469-70 (Ferishtah «. s. pp. 52-56). 

Tributary to the Gujarat kings 

A. D. 1471, BMpat, cousin of Mandalik V. 

„ 1503, Khengar VI., son of Bhapat. 


♦Thei’e seems to be an anachronism here. Khengar, the son of Naughan, was killed by Siddha- 
raja Jayasinha (1093—1142 A.D.) -.—Ms MAM , Vol. I., p. 156. 

t In place of these two kings the inscription on Girnar gives tbe names of Makala Sinha, Me- 
lagadeva, and Mahipala Deva. Possibly Mandalik’s brother preceded him. 
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A. D 1525, Naughan IX., son of Khengar VL 
„ 1550, Sri Singha; Gujarat subdued by Akbar. 

„ 1585, Kheng&r VII. till about 1608. 

Then follows a list of governors or Motassadis on the part of the Dehli empe¬ 
rors—about 30 of them in 106 years—who, the author says, “ spent their time, 
dishonourably like owls in a wilderness and did nothing worthy of record.” 

Were the Mir at Ahmadi translated, as it ought to be, it would probably 
furnish many details of the history of Kathiawad from the beginning of the 15th 
century. 

The Uparkot still contains some wells such as the Adi Chadi and Vaughan 
whvs, cut to a great depth in the soft rock. The Adi-Chadi wav is descended by 
a long flight of steps, and has also a shaft just over the well. The sides of the 
descent show the most remarkable Overlappings and changes of lie in the strata— 
for which alone it is worth a visit by any one with geological tastes. 

The Naughan w&v has a rock-cut passage, at least 10 feet wide, winding 
round its ample square area down to the bottom—perhaps 120 feet, with aper¬ 
tures into the shaft. On one side is a balcony, where tradition says the kusumba 
draught was brewed in a built cistern, still shown, when the court came down to 
hold a drinking bout. This—like the story of the celestial horse that fell into 
the wav and only extricated himself at the instigation of a faqir—is probably 
without a shadow of foundation. 

About the time I visited ifenagaflh iu 1869, some rock-cut apartments were 
discovered at the bottom of a descent on the north of the Jumaali Masjid. 
They are of considerable interest, for, though much defaced, they manifest a 
high style of art. Few bases, for example, could be found anywhere to excel in 
beauty of design and richness of carving those of the six pillars in the lower 
hall. * 

Quite close to these excavations ou the S.S.W. side the ground sounds 
hollow, and there is a line of wall cropping up, exactly similar to those round 
the tops of the two openings which led to the discovery of those excavated. 

The whole enclosure of the Uparkot is now covered with custard-apple trees, 
which are said to yield a rent of Rs. 1,000 a year; but the debris on which they 
grow, and which is scattered unevenly in heaps, is suggestive of masses of build¬ 
ings of which these heaps cover the remains, and possibly of rock chambers 
below", with much sculpture. 

The excavations consist of a deep tank or bath about 11 feet square with a 
covered verandah round three sides of it: that on the west is occupied with 
a built seat—like the asanct for an idol,—probably for laying the garments upon 
while bathing; and the pipes for the water come down the wall from the surface, 
pass the front of this seat, and enter a small cistern near the entrance at the 
south-west corner. The water must have been raised from some well in the 
neighbourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe. The small cistern may have 
been formed to assist in filtering the water pure into the bath. 


Carefully drawn to scale, and restored from a comparison of the six. 
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The corridoi; on the south side is supported by two columns with spiral ridges 
round them, making half a revolution in 4 feet 2 inches of height. They have 
octagonal plinth bases and capitals with floral ornamentations—the capitals pro¬ 
bably carved with animal figures. The shafts of two corresponding attached pil¬ 
lars on the north wall are divided into three sections each, having the grooves or 
ridges running in opposite spirals. 

Over the hath the roof is open, and round the opening a wall has been built 
and still stands a foot or so above the ground level. 

In the north wall is a large aperture or window into the next chamber. 
This apartment is entered from a door in the north-east corner of the bathroom 
leading to another in the south-east of this second room, which is a large cham¬ 
ber with six columns supporting the roof: the area.between the first four of 
these is, like that over the bath, open to the ait. above, with a surrounding wall 
on the surface of the rock/ It is a lso open to a hall below ; and the four columns 
at the corners of it have been connected by a thin screen or parapet wall, 
about 20 inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The rest of the 
area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the space on the north 
where the remaining two pillars stand. In the walls on the north, east, and 
west sides are stone-bench recesses divided into long compartments, with a base 
in architectural mouldings below,, and a frieze above, ornamented with chaitya 
window and chequer carvings. The four pillars round the open area are square, 
the other two are octagons, and have been carved with animal figures on the 
abaci: but the bases and capitals of all six have been so destroyed that it is 
impossible to restore them. 

In the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment, which has a 
hole in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have been used as an 
occasional cookroom to prepare warm drinks, &c., for those who had been enjoy¬ 
ing the bath. By the side of this apartment a door leads to a stair descending 
to the entrance of the hall below. 

This lower room had evidently been filled, up long before the one above it, 
and is consequently in a better state of preservation. It has been elaborately 
and very tastefully carved, as will be shown'by the photograph. On entering 
it, we come on a platform slightly raised and nearly square with two short pillars 
on its west side, supporting a frame above descending from the roof. What this 
was meant for, is hard to S'ay, unless the depression within was intended to be 
filled with cotton or other soft substance to form a dais or a bed. 

Except on the west side, the remainder of the walls is surrounded by 
a bench recess* divided at regular intervals, as in the apartment above. Over 
this recess the frieze is ornamented with chaitya windows having the Buddhist rail 
in the lower part of the opening, and two figures looking out of each : f in many 
cases two females with something like ‘ ears ’ on their head-dresses—too indistinct 
to be distinguished what they represent. 


* Ground plans and section, 
t Sketches made. 
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The four columns in the south end of this hall are larger than the two in 
front of the-supposed dais or bed, but the bases of all are alike, and the bodies 
of the capitals are similar. The rich bases have been already alluded to, and the 
sketch, when published, will give a better idea of them than any description 
could. 

The abaci are carved with lions couchant at the corners : and in the middle 
of each, is a figure intended for a lion facing outwards, with a human figure on 
each side of it. The body of the capital consists of eight divisions round, indi¬ 
cated by the breaks in the ledge at the bottom, on which the human figures of 
the different groups stand. Most of the figures, if not all, are females, apparent¬ 
ly nude, or nearly so, and some standing under foliage. They have been cut with- 
considerable spirit, and in high—almost entire—relief. Unfortunately many of 
them have been seriously damaged.* In the two smaller columns the principal 
member below the body of the capital is carved with the heads of animals— 
mostly goats or rams : on the larger columns the corresponding member is not 
so deep, but is a serrated torus. * 

At the back or west side of this hall are two small rooms; that on the 
south with a single door, the other with three entrances between jambs slightly 
advanced, and with a projecting frieze. 

On the south wall are some scratchings, at first supposed to be an inscrip¬ 
tion : they are quite illegible, but wore probably very much like those in Tyhen- 
gitr’s Mehal, and probably thejyork of some visitor after the place had become 
neglected. 

On the north side of this is an irregular excavation, in a corner of which 
there seems to be a shaft of a well choked up : but the whole excavation here is 
more like the work of Mahmud JBegadha’s quarrymen than any portion of the 
original work, though it is quite probable that another chamber has been quar¬ 
ried away. 

These rooms could have been no part of a monastic establishment, and the 
example of the old Mehal just to the north of this, suggests that they may have 
been either a sort of garden house belonging to the palace, or possibly the bath 
and pleasure house of another palace now interred under the debris that covers 
the whole TJparkot. 

Nearly opposite the Masjid is a large brass gun 16 feet 11 inches long 
2 feet diameter at the breach, and about 19 inches at the muzzle, with a 9-inch 
bore. From the muzzle to the touch-hole is 16 feet 3 inches. Over the mouth, 
and on the middle of the barrel, are two inscriptions.f With another about 
131, feet long, now on one of the bastions, it was cast in Egypt in A. H. 937, and 
brought here from Din. 

The masjid is a very large structure, but outside it looks clumsy and ugly 
to a degree, with horse-shoe kangras all round the walls and four plain solid 
tapering granite pillars at the corners. The inside is much better,—the columns 


* One of the larger and one of the smaller capitals were drawn, 
t Copied. 
b 686 —(1 
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being slender and lofty, with derai columns above.* The masjid was begun by 
Muhummad Begada, but was probably never finished. The columns of the three 
principal octagonal areas are of granite, with truncated conical bases and thick 
toruses dividing the shaft into three equal portions, with a 10 -inch bracket capi¬ 
tal.-)- These four columns in each area rise above the roof, and on those of the 
south octagon lie wooden beams as if for a temporary roof. The columns in the 
other areas were perhaps never all setup. 

The mimb&r or pulpit is high, supported on arches with eleven steps up to 
the platform. The melirahs are of white marble and exquisitely carved,$ but 
have lately been besmeared with whitewash. 

The inner gate of the fort is a genuine fragment of the old Rajput citadel, § 
but it would be difficult to say precisely of whatjge : it i s probably older than the 
time of Mandalika V., who repaired the fort in A.D. 1450, and it does not seem 
older than A.D. 1200 ,—to about which date it may be assigned. 

On the ramparts above is an inscription of Mandalika V., dated Samvat 
1507, but much defaced by the Musalmans.^f 

We come now to the Buddhist monasteries, which at one time must have 
been very numerous. Hiwan'Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, makes'the following. notes of his visit in his journal:—“ Leaving the king¬ 
dom of Valabhi Hiwan Thsang went about 500 li (100 miles) to the west, and 
reached the kingdon of Sn-la-to (Surashtra). This realm is nearly 4,000 li (800 
miles) in circuit. The capital has a circumference of 30 li (6 miles) ; and upon 
the west side ( the country) touches the river Mo-fd (Mahi). Its inhabitants are 
very numerous, and all the families are wealthy. The country is subject to the 
kingdom of Valabhi. The soil is impregnated with salt; and its flowers and fruits 
are few. Though, heat and cold are equally distributed over the year, storms of 
wind never cease. Indifference and coldness characterise the manners ; the 
people are superficial, and do not care to cultivate learning. Some follow the 
true doctrine, and others are given to heresy. There are some fifty convents 
where they count about three thousand recluses—who study the doctrines of the 
Sthai'ira sect which holds by the ( Maluii/dna ) greater translation. There are a 
hundred temples (Devalatjas) of the gods; the heretics of different sects live 
intermixed. As the country is on the way to the Western Sea, all the inhabi¬ 
tants profit by the advantages the sea affords, and devote themselves to trade and 
barter. 

“ At a short distance from the city rises Mount Ujjanta,|| upon the top of 
which a monastery is established. The chambers and galleries have been mostly 
hollowed out in the face of a scarped peak. The mountain is covered with thick 
forests, and streams from springs surround it on all sides. There holy men and 
sages walk and fix their abode, and thither resort crowds of liiskis endowed with 
divine faculties.” 

Of the Buddhist convents he speaks of, there are still remains, though four 
hundred years of Musalman dominion and strife have obliterated every trace 
of many of them. In the east of Junkgadh, between the inhabited part and the 


* Plan taken. 

X One photographed. 

•jf Imperfect copy taken. 


f Measured and sketched. 
§ Photographed. 

|| Mount Girnai\ 
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wails, beside the modern monastery or Math known as BAwii Pyarfi s, are a 
number of genuine Buddhist caves. A quarry lias been opened behind them, 
and. if it has not cut away some of them entirely, it has already been wrought 
up so close as to go under and into those on the north-west and into one on the 
east of the series. 

These caves are arranged, in three lines : the first, on the north, faces south¬ 
wards, and consists of one larger cave at the west end, about 28 feet by 16, 
having two pillars (perhaps originally three in line) supporting the roof, with, 
three cells at the back and a chamber at the west end screened oil by two plain 
square pillars and their corresponding pilasters. East of this are three simmer 
caves,* * * § each consisting of a -verandah with two square pillars and a cell about 

11T feet by 9| feet. . T . 

Tlio second line runs south from the enst end of those Inst. . ft hns -n optn 
court about 18 yards long, on the west side of which is the principal cam of the 
group, apparently a very primitive chaitya, flat-roofed, originally with lour pil¬ 
lars supporting it, but they are all gone. I he back has a near ly semicncu 
apse ; and the cave measures 20 feet wide, by fully 26 feet deep, with a door 
nearly 5 feet -wide. It is much filled up with earth, which the Durbar began to 
clean out, but did not complete so far as to show whether there had been a solid 
Dahgoba inside or not: I suspect, if there was such an object in it, it must have 
been structural. 

In front of this apartment is a verandah 39 feet long by 7 feet„10 inches 
deep from wh ich two cells are entered one on each side the pri ncipal hall, and 
measuring about 7| feet by % feet deep. The verandah has six square pillars, 
which'have had sinha brackets to the roof projecting about 4 feet 2 inches, toe 
facade of which is carved with very rude chaitya window ornaments.f At each 
end of the verandah also is carved in low relief on the wall a winged svnlia. 

At the north end of the court and at a higher level, approached by steps, is 
a cave with verandah 6 feet 10 inches by 19 feet 7 inches, with a door and 
two windows, at the back of which are two cells about 9 feet 3 inches square. 
Into the back of these cells the quarry has already entered. 

On the east side of the court are other cells, entirely choked up on my arri¬ 
val but which the Darbar obligingly cleaned out partially. Two of them con¬ 
sist’ of a small verandah with a cell at the back: } the third was not excavated. 

In front of these last cells, which enter from the level of the court, was 
found, during the excavation, a square stone slab about 2 feet each way and 
8 inches thick, with an inscription on one edge of it, in characters closely re¬ 
sembling those of the Rudra Dama inscription. Unfortunately the stone is sof t, 
calcareous-sandstone, and many of the letters are indistinct; the workmen da¬ 
maged one edge of it, but, to add to the misfortune, some one carried it, oft to rite 
Darbar, and in doing so seriously damaged it ftt one corner. When I went to 
photograph it, I had a difficulty in tracing it,; at length, however, it was found 
lying Til a verandah in the Circle in front of the palace.§ 

* This group was photographed. * 

t The front of this cave and of the next was photographed. , 

X A careful survey of the group was made, showing the relative position and size 01 . each cave 

in the whole group. 

§ A photograph taken. 
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The base of a square pillar was also found in the court, but it was not fully 

Outside this court, to the south, is a cave with a small sunk court in front. 
The cave consists of a verandah and two cells each about 9 feet 8 inches square. 
On the doors is some roughly excavated carving, and over one of them is the 

a -wasMcd-md other Bauddha symbols.* 

Next to this is another with a bench round the small outer court. J he 
door |as a sort of arch traced over it,f and the cell inside, though partially filled 
up w ith earth, is considerably lower in the floor than outside. It is about 14 feet 
deep, by 11 feet wide in front, and 13 feet 4 inches at the hack. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this and runs WVN.W. The 
first consists of a small verandah with a door and two windows, and inside 
a cell 9 feet 3 inches by 9 feet 9 inches. Tlie second has a verandah 19 feet 
Ion", by 5 feet 9 inches wide, and a hall 15 feet 5 inches by 17 feet 3 inches, 
with a single octagon pillar in the centre,! supporting the roof. The base oi it 
is too much damaged to allow us to determine its shape, but the capital consisted 
of an abacus of three thin members, with the inverted water-jar form under it as 
in the oldest caves at Nasik and Junnar. _ 

The remaining three cfives are quite plain, consisting of a verandah vvitn 
loor and two windows separated by square pillars, and two cells each inside, 
except the middle one, which has only one cell. 

The rock in which, these caves are cut, slopes down considerably to the 
south, so that the roofs of the last line are considerably beneath the floors of the 
first. 

South-west by south from these, in a portion of rock left in the middle of a 
quarry, is a cave with two pillars in the front of the verandah: in plan these 

pillars are broken squares O — so permanent in all Hindu works ; and the 

capitals have drooping ears.§ 

Between the TJparkot and MM Gadechi is the B&rali Sayyid or tombs of the 
twelve Savyids who fell in the attack on Mandalik, one of the last of the Chuda- 
sam4 princes—in the time of Mahmud Begadha. 

Beside them is the Muqbarah or mausoleum of the late M4iji Ssthiba, the 
mother of the present Nawab, who died rather suddenly about three years ago. The 
Muqbarah was built some .1 / or 1 fe years since under the direction of a Ilinclu 
Salat from Nauanagar; and, notwithstanding the top-heavy ornaments of the 
roof, it is one of the finest buildings erected in Khthihwhd during tlie present 
century. Since I saw it six years ago, however, it has received a coat of white 
chunam, which has seriously diminished its^ beauty.1 


t sketched. 

^_ _ § Sketched, 

iff Ground plan and photographs will illustrate this. 


* Sketched. 
+ Sketched- 
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gome of the Muqbarahs of late Naw&bs, not far from the Majuri gate, are 
similar in style ; but they are too much huddled together, and vSO inappropriately 
situated that they do not attract attention. 

The As'oka Rock Inscription was too important and interesting a monument 
to pass by, the more especially as Professor Weber has lately in the Centrdiblatt 
called attention to it in his Review of Professor Kern's remarkable work, Over 
de Jaartdlinq dev Zv/idelijke Bicddhisten en de Gedenkstukken van Aqoka den 
Buddhist, complaining that Government has not ere this secured for the use 
of science the most perfect copies attainable of this and the other monuments of 
the same age in different parts of India. The blame, however, is not altogether 
due to Government, which has made efforts to obtain satisfactory copies of these 
oldest of Indian lithic monuments, but never yet with complete success. 

The earliest mention of this inscription by a European is by Colonel Tod, 
who saw it in 1822, and remarked the similarity of the characters upon it to 
those on the Delili LS-t and the Buddhist caves; but his Travels in Western 
India were not published till 1839, and it was the Rev. Dr. J. Wilson of Bom¬ 
bay who first obtained a transcript of it, a copy of which he forwarded to Mr. 
James Prinsep of Calcutta early in 1837. And by a fortunate coincidence Lieut. 
Kittoe discovered the inscription at Dhauli in Katak which proved to be nearly 
identical with this at Jun&gadh, but with the omission of the last three para¬ 
graphs. Others, as is well known, have since been discovered at Kapurdigin on 
the borders of Kabul, at Ganjam in the Madras Sarkars, &c. And from their 
differences as well as similarities it is exceedingly desirable that perfect copies of 
all should be submitted to sava.ns for examination and comparison. Captain 
Postans was sent by the Government of India to copy this inscription; what 
became of his copies I do not know. Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen and 
Captain (now General Six G.) LeGrand Jacob in 1843 made a very careful eye 
copy, which was used by Professor PI. H. Wilson in his revision of 1 rinsep s 
translation; but there were still doubtful letters, though none of the other 
inscriptions have hitherto been so satisfactorily copied. These remaining doubts 
I hope my estampages will settle. The name of Antigonos is still thus far doubt¬ 
ful —Ant. kona is plain enough, but whether it was originally Ahtakona, or 
whether there was a vowel sign attached to the head of the tci, must remain, 
uncertain : there is a small chip out of the stone, and the letter might have been 
originally ti or even td, but no other form is possible. ^ 

The fourteen edicts into which the inscription is divided, cover considerably 
over 100 square feet of rock, and as they are inscribed on the uneven suiface of 
a huge rounded and somewhat conical granite boulder, the taking of facsimiles 
was a work of considerable time and difficulty; and as I had no trainee hand, 
had to do it myself with-the aid of my assistant, who, however, soon became 
quite expert in the manipulatory process. We wrought steadily from 8 to 9 
hours a day at it, and after the first trials, which were disappointing 
owino- to some of the paper containing size or other adhesive substance, 
tried using a thicker and firmer paper brought from Ahmedabad for the first 
layer, and the thinner, softer, paper from Junnar for the second, and, as tar as 
mv stock of it would allow, for a third layer. This wrought very well. Un¬ 
fortunately the paper ordered by me at the India Office had not come to hand at 

ji 686 —e 
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Bombay, and l could not get a further supply similar to the Junnar sort at 
Junagarh. This prevented my taking some of the edicts m duplicate, and for 
some 1 could only use two layers of paper. 

The Rudra Dfima inscription had also to be done with only two layers, and 
I had not sufficient loft for the Skanda Gupta inscription ; for the latter 1 had to 
use a paper not very suitable for such work, and the inscription being m small 
characters, and so very indistinct, the impression was unsatisfactory ; and having 
left it on the stone to" dry, as I bad done several of the As'oka edicts previously, 
when T went to take it off 1 found it had been carried away. An excellent 
copy of As'oka ninth edict was also stolen : by whom I could not guess. I he 
Skanda Gupta inscription covers about 55 feet of rough, surface on the rock, 
and could only be taken in good ‘estam pages’ by doing it m small sections at a 
time, with the most suitable paper for such a purpose, and afterwards piecing 
them together. 

V'lth January 1875 .—Visited Girnar. At 1,750 feet above ,Junt\gadh, and 
some way above where the steps begin—on the rock, on the left hand going up 
is the inscription-(No. 6) :— 

*fr tfrar M<r\ ^ \ 
srftrt stojflr tort 

?fr u?fui' 'TRRt wtor 


This records the building or repair of the steps by a Sanvgi m a.d 1626. 
But 250 feet above this is another inscription (JSo. v) on a rough suiface of the 
rock; it is:— 

Mira to jftffi » 


There are also others more or less illegible at different places on the way up, such 
as No. 8 


* 
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No. 9. 

% 


No. 10.— At- another place. 

dft >sfrtT55srrat 

ar^r 

At the entrance gate to the Jaina temples is a long inscription of Mandalika, 
which was first copied by Captain (now Sir Geo.) LeGrand Jacob : the following 
is a fresh copy:—- 

No. 11.— On the Gate at Girnar. 

li n%: : n - ii 

|| ?n«r<fr^HTOR«rr II \ !i nddtd.^d: 

^rwdPTw'fa li 

’ l^dOTidT^^ilt: II 

|| dTCTII f II dftTgridl^r’tfT^fdry'gctld fT5 l ^ c f'fdrif^FrdiddHi II 
|| m-%W> II \ II II dldldl^Wd^+H^^^: II h^duTgf^l^dldf 

*#0nefc*?hii : g . 

li ktst I TTfl^f^i^T5^Tr^#tr: li i ii wifN^jfciwrr«rr*trdC 

%%d2*WrT: II 

ii fn%5Tddh^#TT^rrfbidl I li« li <P*? H ^ 

II *t3tt^:|| q^f^nrnrr^dt*n < II 

li II erdTd'dqpi^dd'Td: dft#^TWi: '■ dRTTClJhS 

*rg^^f^HTfR%Tdd:l! «. II , s 

II ^ddrtdg^ftf^Kdrd: || II ' ° *1 
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II fc^?sr II II ?r ll U is ’toTnrcwfts- 

‘ ^ K TO^r5[f^5T^5TTPi: sjnr<^cf?s<r3W^r n ymw 

,i ximtimm! w\^ u 

^Tnrt|^^?r^ 11 5if5TRRf^. gfr^d^m^*mfTrrt: 

II || \\ II fefer^terlTC: 

* q-cqcrrrww^ 

II ^£fl:i! \2 ll x x 

^q-^H^nnrarer II ll qcqrst^wrfq 

* ,„ 

ll ll ^r#5%£rtw3T£^TfcT 

ll -^rTrcT: f ll H II : 11 

f^rfT^f^K’. ^fSlTCSfcW II W: 

ll ll V' 9 ihiw*?. 

t; w: 

II #ntf^T: ftprtf^ftf 1 H 

Ml il 

II ^crrfw 

q^ift: OTsr^Tf% 0 T^^r3nn'^Rr 

(I U u^^R:r^Tr^^: *rtftfrfrafr ll 

° ft#?n 

ll c^rq^^^qqr^cfqf^^cr^rc l 

I, g^-jq^qqrM^q: ll 11 

l^prTq^^q \\\\ ii it rrt Miw^fd * 

n ^fqt^qcr^^rqqf^^r^r^tr^r^ 

On a stone on the face of the hill, behind VastupMa Tejapala’s temple, is the 
following, No. 12, which I believe to have been hitherto unnoticed:— 
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\\«r \\ 

wr£rWr^qi^WTrcrrcfR#£<T: *5farfspn^faitf^rqRii $« \ Mdmm^ 
iTR:^^ ? Ti3rr^ t ™r%o q^rrf^rcr: *$t$$ 

tsw'O v ii 

Inside . Vastup&la’s temple are two inscriptions of a single line each. The first 
(No. 13), on a lintel on the left side of the first dome in the central temple, is— 

and the other (No. 14) on the right side (Inscription)—- 

r 

Or. an image in Vastupdla’s is the following:— 

No. 15. 

*rr?mr3r 1 

*rr§TRT5T #pgwnt 1 

Over each of the six doors that originally opened into this curious temple 
are inscriptions beautifully cut in slate, but unfortunately where the rain has got 
access to them through the roofs of the porches they are much damaged, and in 
some places entirely obliterated. 

No. 16.— Yastupala Tejapala’s Temple over West Door. 

11 - ;nT: i sfftT%PT ii 

• x 

oTiipfr ii r?Yf^rr^wfffrY57i —* — *#— — 

n\i! ?#ci'^r^-=}pw3f? \%«r snhrfgor 571 % \° 

b 686—/ 
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it ’T^^a'sirqTrsrrzi^^q'U'crs'o sr« 5 ^#r^*sr l z° rftw- 

* ^ R r^^^c^T%’TR^r%HW^5-o ^f&frnTjo n ^r^%f5ffqiTc fjefer: 

tir^ 

' * : 

, | rV^Ruff s Tr^Rf^lfP.-^T Sf*P ^m- 

tffs?kcFn; 

#* 3*^0 

^:qi^ 5 rrcfhr 5 , o i^fSP^^t '^ 0 w^cfi^qr: 

II 3 ? II 

11 Tfr^r^^^^rq^'Rfsrrgf^ar: 11 ^3^55^ 11 

^gf sjf^f^ilfjqrq^rq-:^spr^g^l^rFi% :? r ; RR^ i Tl upiftf^n^'i 

11 5^:|K iirrt : TTPf^Rrf^u^^prr^K r%arr^Rr^f% 3 r%^iT?af%^^t^r^rR%^r'FF*nft 
^rfirn^rjnfff^JTtJ|5T: f’R'T'Tr II 311 Pft'U*(T§ 

ffift h J fc» fo j fofr i ffl 11 <£*r :&<*< £h si^ 

ii fq’ 3 rfrf c #r?n'rT 11 8 11 

/ srr^:*Ji 11 f^^rRTi%^^r^rrq^R^rqrmr^Rr^RRr^RrRrR^urR?cr^^i%'-rrR?q-f^RT 

i[y %err HMl11 ^mfirf^crif%?TR#r% 

II s^gjir j|f|| ^qtir^ftrarjR^^^^^f^W^^'rRr I 

iloll jer'TT^^R^^'Tf^ fcRT II ^f^R^pWFTS^ryr^^T^' It II S-farTpc* 
i%cfr^t ll ll^H 
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II_a*' 5 li II jpfcHtai 

xn^s^^swit: ii^ ii 

%i iIXii ii H\li 

No. 17,_ VaSTUPALA Te JAP ala’s TEMPLE OVER A BACK DOOR. 

II _ _ — q-: G — — —• cFT^fitro'jf^’I^r^'TRT 

q^qf^m^q^ \\\\\ ^ ^f^nt li 

II r r^qrqTRff ] cqqi'iqrdT'qqqFrfao ATt^^'TjcqcTS'o > J>^¥qffr3rfrr : 3TS' r - ) 

5TH;r3T^?q^- afrfqr^Tf° *° 
titfffa'. qr^TiqiT^qi'qi'crqRqarrq^^qr^^Tcq^'qt 0 afp.iwR~qt 

w ^3^qqqiTT%qrfiqFqqitrc^qq^r^iTq|[cF^rq|-qrf^qqFrarr^ff?rcr^^fqq^FFqr^'+qf 

li (qq^pw ) qirRr^afrq^vqq^q^tqi^^^r^^^^r^^rq^q^q^^r 
cq#q^fNvfqr«f3%^° ^ 
q§;° ^q5r:qr^|%a^f Fcf#f 

II ( afiq^qfl'^) ^[qqqj^TqqFq^qm^k^q^qqFf-qFqg^qqiqcTqr^^qq^PTTq 

rqqrrqqar?^f^qqr?r^qrqqrF:afrq^r^nqqrPJi5rqqa' ; T 

II (^rRqqi'jxiqvTR ) ^jqr’^^^iFw^TrqqR^qTSRK^qqyrFrFFrtqqiJqtTFqqTf’qTqj^q 

^sq^^FiN^^'i'^'^Trqqrqi.s"° aftq-ftqqqf^sTPlrcr &° afterreTT^sr 

^^■q^T^qrqa-q?idi%qrq^q^wqqq^Fr^ri%?r arrqr^p^^^qrq^rqrr^ir 
qFqfraTqqrcqqfqqrWVrq|qr:qriqfa^rcfrq &° mr^^>m:^° 

ll ( ) q?° qqqf 

. • ftqf^i%vT^qvqq'^5^qff^#jqFirF^qrqqfqqqqq5' 

ll ( q: #$mqfr) ^VNqr^Rqmnr: qqffcr: li ^ & n 

m^FTqfif^qltq[^^^f cn T7 c °TqFiTr%!% ; R 5 Tqi%R ? qtqq7?i>Tqiqi1 15 : 

11 ^fw: rtoftq.?FT 
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• Q V..... • ’ : ’• ; v ’^ ’,'.’7; 7' '■■■' ■ ■ '7 7 : 7M;7f7 

II — —(or)— — 11 h ntu^JTr^vrrw:qf^qf 9 TTr- 

cruT: ii II ■? n #r: 

is — — —*^rr 55 ri%*t 11211 3 TRrm:^r%^^fr%^%^r^^r^r^r^wR 

f^rvr^fcr^^M^^rsiqr 11 4 \\ 

. 11 — —1M1 w#MTi% 

JTi^crf^tf^r^srij-^cTfc! 11 j^ruquqMRqwmMqR# 11 ^ n 
%wtf<>Tt 11 ^qff^urufr^^uu^r^^^r^^r^'ircruvr: 11 «ti% I 

II [ aTT^rcrqrqrrqpw ] q 3 ffqfq 7 wqm%?: 11 '< ii 

q II qf^FTrr^T%cqfi^ 3 ^irrttq IK N Mil ^ruicq^r 

q? 3 qr^qq 5 T%rt'q 11 §y 11 i°\ 11 

li qr^rqftw^uqr^qKuM ll *5 ii 

No. 18 .—On Vastupala Tejapala’s Temple. 

li^wtfwre ll r^rwf?:%tnt^ 7 r^ffff: 11 

^qi%q;?F. 5 #:pq^r^|^T^:|^fr^rqrqT 5 qrqr^TUff|-^iqfTT 5 r:ii Mi Bftcr ii 
3 tf|frq><wqgj ?«f^^rqsroT^ 5 =rqrwsqqr 

H Tqrerr-qqqfTci *o ^g-qrcqsr yo ^H^qHTsrr^ aro sfrifrira-fw 3-0 ^a?r^m# 3 rq- 
m %° ifj^rrcq ff° 4 «rr^tRf 5 Fmco ^^-.qr^nr- 

^%^rq^rqrcq* 5 fiq? 3 qr^FTrc#^° ^i^r^ff^^q^ferrq*rr% 

qfrq 7 qqrqKqqqr^rfq^^rq?qrrq^qqqr^rq[f<qqiTq[rqq^q^qq'j^q^^q^f' 

ll ^qqTrqqi%q^nq#vTCT'u%fiqf[i 3 'rq[%q^rqwqq?ruR-u^[qf 5 qr^ :: iff 5 Trs 7 H%^M^ 

^itiqresq^ r 4 raf 

* 

1 1 ^^quiqqncfqqraFTO wt fwqf^^rrMrsf)! qqqqqqrqii^q^H^Rr^rRcrr: 11 

ll q^feRr^w?irqqriMqRqqr^q^q:f^rRqqqr^qqw 3 T«qR^fqRTr^qq^"qrmq\- 

r^qrq^q^rfrr^^RR farres; 3-0 sqKrqiqfq? ?r° -“/iw 
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s° ^fc^p s' 0 

uM^R^^TTOmra^^rf^: w :grcTT<^^# ^ • 

n ^^Tc^Tr^TTf^ ii 

qt^FnrFWfa I! 3 II H 

^R^^^ 3 RT^rPT«TFfq-i^w^Rr^ n \ II arrc^far 

„ ^^^^qrr^ T NRqwqR^:^rr^r%r^r%f^^qrqq 11 

fcr'iTl?rtT itgfi^rdfcfafeftr II 8 II ^^rf^r^jRrarf sr^jrs fBtffltewif w 
n' tl «t i' ^w^w%^q^^*#mcrr:ii 

srWsTPrfqR li f^^rrVcT^H;qr^^qr«HrwqcHqiW^4?qqT 

II err 11 ® n n 

?fw ti^^rf cffr ^rq^r^iMcr^^f^Rq^q?-!^ q^qi^fa n <" n ft 

si #r ii it ^ II m 

f^R5»r^:i|f^ 11 U II 

,i ^^r^to^c^^rcrqrq; nun il tfrcgqr 

n U n n srr 

n U 11 fa#^frq^%sFkf 

it tr&ffffsqw: II ^^q^’rr^qrwrf^fil U il q^q’tqqrlqfq^pRrp-RrrcfFr:^ 
f^q: ii 3rpr3P^t%f:r^|?:|^:FTqr3rqr^ n \% ii ^^'rrswrir^WrRfrf^r 
cRf^?fT n ^r^T^RWwr^Rqrcrra^Tr II U U qWwsst^i^rl: 

n ci5° il 

?cPTifr^^^FT^5* li \ il il 5|prrf*rgMr 

;^foff ii 3 n qrcRrcq’^Tq^qM^q ei^^ rUf^UTr II spfrrqij li %°\ II 

II :11 q?3qr5ir^qRp5Tr%^r^T2nTr^^r II qrsRrwq^qr 

^Riq r Rt° sqiFtffiTqT^qTFfq^ II ^qFTJRfJ || 
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No, i9 .—Inscription on the Temple or Vastupala Tbjapala—over the 

NORTH ENTRANCE. 

\\$> II pfr^rr:q^T^-srTrcRTf^T^ :^rs:Tr 

fwf n ?V<* # wjjjpr 

II ^^ O aj foftq #^^rcTT3T^1^^I^PT5rg:o ##PTrT 

° ^mRRr^s $$$» rc£tf$feref>SjnPWo 



Nxr^^rTrn^r’j^frrw 0 wl^ 


ii s° 

? rf^%^rG^r^[M^R ntTr^hs ^ 

ii sro m^^w. x° n^fi%^r7Ft s sf^f^r:|^r 

q^jf vs 

trf^qsnw^w:^: II ^ II 

i(T:f^FNf?t^F^?ftcir: W- II 

fir-^t?tq^'[qN'^^Hr i Hq^ f frq>:qrpift’qnurcf: u f^ire^f^r^r^^^RtiJr^i^r^crw 

ii 5 s n ^m^r^iftu^r. 
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\ II TO^Tr^f^^^crrc^ H *R^wqi% 5 *r 

cTH^MS^ II 8 11 
II 3Trm^f^#-^f^r^?55:fcarr5, II 

^I'^sq-r^q'JTRR^cft II <\ !l ^Rfrpq'Rs^T'i*11 •ftfr^cqiRRF5^^^^ Wfr ^rt 
cT^cTFrr^CTWJff^R: n 

-n 

V^ar^gccfi'iT'cTfcr^f^rcT’Tg II 

II II ^p:^r>rr:^^f^rHF-rfirq- 

: II <r II 

|| WWfcfII ^ II 

^rR#^f J 'T^^3W^RfetT3^f43rr^«Tr^ff-7^r: II \° U *. 

II n sfRSsro^ 

^ 1 ^^ T ^^ TIT ^I 1 ^ : il U it ^ r ? 

II 5F*Tf5I^ ii 

ii \\ ii 

II R^TRTg: || \\ II gcTR^rR 5 flR^5'HR’ 7 Ti 11 I) ^ftcPftTR 

rw^J4facwTl: ii \ ii H 

*4^#^%; II^ n ^rrrp qm:qwRritFRR^r 11 rjt^itpr: n % II 

■ No. 20. —Vastupala Te.tapala’s Temple—south dooe. 


|| 5RR%R II q£55?% , ^«R^l!lP' Wr 

• II 4 r%q>q \\c<r ft ihijr #r \° pr w I 

H ^sqsrRqi^P^'^qg'^ <7° 4 ^intrst ?>o *%\ ^Vq^rsiFR 5> s ° ^T^ttsti 

*X3R5RR 5-° R4T *$ 

^qr^lTTSFWf ^RFR^f^qT^RIRTT^?: 0 4 I 
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nm® qqjrqr% qrcte qsrcrsrrffepcni «Jt ^rqHr^qqqftfpw qrre i 

11 ifi^q#mp^^^r ^^^Ificr’T’STr’T^ qsrqpq’sftq^qr&q qqr st^t 
ti \s>i 4t qtg^^^q^^qs^JT^ff^qr^qrqRF^qr^qcrr^ ^^qr^r 
^ ? 4 ^tWri<srrq^ qwm^riffti^q^r^q?: TO^qqqqrqRsf 1 

ll c qr%^r^n%^q^^^rqrr^q^.ifr 1 

qf^TOffert 11 cr^rr q^qr^^mr^qrfqcr ^|;qqq?RfFqfq<rR: 

4|q?rf<rcfp-fqR qm£q^qqq>*p:rqqrc ^ qKqpT^qR^SRqqR 4f 1 

* * 

ll qcrqR^qqwRTRfeqq^rqqrc *4 qqnifr^Rqff^qTr^p-^^ 

qWT*Tqf ? qfa<^:$ 4 t ^fqqrq^'qr^cT^qffP'^r^qqqgiqrrq^Tqr^qiq?: 5-0 
«Tqfasrl% 5-0 55rl wmiqr^Tr1:?rq’=qre^qfqq^r%rq?rrq5rq3Trcq[q 1 

11 qarsrr ^rg^q-rr^^^q'NcrgFfr^qR^^q- *4 ^qq^j^qV^^^qi^FVqq?:- 
* qaf^Ff^cr 4 f qfaqmqrfa^q^q ^■q^^?qgfM^r^q?cF 4 Rqqq=qrit 0 'qr: 
qpqnpqprTq: s-° 4 f qfpg^qT *RwVrrprrqco *$• m'&w&zm $wr. I 

11 fa| 3 >?rqftsrq%vrsrcqT ^qt 5 ^F^r%%^ ? q? wq^ftf^q^taq^nr 

*4 ^qiq^ft^gRqF^r^^rt^r^'qq^ 4 t rqqq %qfftqf<rf&cr ^arfqqqrq 
^rMF s i'qFTr^WfTqfirqq:qqqq: srT twqcriffqrqqrojmrer: q>rfar: 11 b> h 

ll q-qrr%qrr^qr^qqfrrf 4 q: wqR?<^qfaqi^q^gqr$: 11 =4 ^rRrrgqpr%r?crqqrrq-q*qr 
goq: qf 4 f r Rtq'q ; ptJTqrq: 11 { 11 R^rRqFqmrrq^qqrrqq^TWftqt: 11 q.w 
qjrWlftqqrcqfaqrrc 11 h 11 qw$:f%qwq^q?gqrsgcr;ff3T 11 qrq^r 

qrq i 

ll iqqfqq%wq^4 H \ ll qRqq4qqqqrqrrerri%qr w=cer^g# 11 qpq^q^qrppqq^qrqpr- 
sF’-pqq 11 « ll ^:?q^r^q^q^fiT^%q^^:q^rcT^TqjPTqitr 5 rjnq?T^?iT: qrq- 
frrqf 4 : 11 q^pqqqfpm q> its^ ? qTO^:^qq^- 

qr^f 1 

ll «fcfKF%qi 4 ^qq ll \ 11 4 iqq^^^qrrgs 4 q^qR^rmqqr%qqFqq^qr^:iTi:^ 11 
^:qr^Rq ^q^:|^#tafftfvMqr: q^r 4 wqw 4 ~tqqp:q 11 {11 ^pq- 
-q^rfqT^qpqfq^qj^q 3 jitqr#[RTfr 4 :^^q| ; q%fcqq 4 1 

H r?T ii 3 TT^ra'Tq^rq 4 rt^^ 4 pmRqr^qpq| 4 r||?^ 

11 \9 11 ^^qtqqr : q^ 5 : ) qq cr rqr?qqr?qrqrr^qq ) qqq^qqvfqr 5 rr^?rqq\ 5 Ti^qqpq‘^FT 11 
^Tqrq^FRqr^q'qqqwqqqqp-Tqi#^qr^^qfq% : qfMrrs% i 
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«■ 

u |j <r ii ti 

'll «? t ii h irt°il 

fffalj^l RqiwfNrrNN II pp?rpt %N%f^N^4ii^fv: f II ? \ II 

II foit^wrftNNcNsCffttfri 11 *.JT?irT^r^crr*rf^^ ; 3^rRT? 

p:§NP II ^ II II II H II 

# II ii 

No. 21.— Vastupala Tejapai.a’s Tempi®—noth side. 

Ii >35»5 r: NrtHNrpr II 

fN*n I rf^[^iT^c^r^c^r^ir: ^fcifi 11:11 \ 

SScr*^^^*r f$ <*rr*pr w% \ ° $% 
mxw 1 

n Nf yos^^rprfn^f a^NfarerrcrgRSNw ff°Nl$w<t4 

sgi%#v£jTFT 

c^rt’o NN^flNtf.fiwd^sr^nwA*!?® Ntenrerffc^ tf° ^ 1 

II % 55rjsqTqR^rj 0? TrpFRfF »«*s # . ^l'5if'3T^RR^R'^r^H?f^nlRNtF^qRPrnt^ 

sft ^rjtfpt^^ctorN l 

• '. *|i ;; ‘■ : ' ; v' '• ,:,, .s '■ ; ' ,\ '"/•' ^;'tv' v ' ! ' 

11 graft *rcgtn&r cm sr^rg^fs'^R^Rs^mtf^FRmr^PFNcRrs: Nr eta 
qcfr w^ETipjf^PTf I 

II SRrwferr: II <rcrr m#*rrfr*rr: snarer 

snffrRo^r^^Rf: ?iwfi%H^cTrR^c^ ^rf^r^sRRRRr^rciTR^wifiTf.'^ 

^FRr>NpfcrNt ^rfspr w^Rriip: 

#rr4^RBr3R 

n mix Ntw^N^wfcrwsrr r virw 

•anr^tarrerta 5 tfa 5; n«^!$fer 5R f*ta 

facrmc aro NtoiNSf ^rw^SjtitR^reftrt^r NrrrptNt «ntffo£ 

I 

II Rff^PPRHrRRRRPTRra:^^^^ Ntam^CPfPT T«TPT*R^ SFlt^qRf^rf^ Nr%* 

NterffcRjftftiw?“ Nr 3 tpt^rNT anrcfjftqwirfli Nr cfwcgr^rirN^in^ Nrfasp 
q%frVi 

b 886 —k ' 
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„ rrf^f 8fT j# ^r^rcrr^rR^r^T^fqrr 

' W3T: writer: II !l ® II 3 !l ® II u 

sjrjj^fernrt- cr^:^c: I 

II firfeT II ? H -^Tq-T^rqq't: ^rf^^r^r^^rr^r^rrf^r^n 

f^rqr ?#n?^T^ur ^rt- 

«n?rft errant *R*pteifa 

,| *gw: -c^q^iEU: *^w*ra*FT:WW3FTT*«rfa'. II ^ II 

^rru^qfucuusiP 11 a ii tffit ^^NTwrfsfNTVT ^^^ti'TtR^crn'il 

i^-^iA II <\ II ^:cT^l«rr^5W^cfT ^T^tt 

h^w- #Mrt§#ror *rftrrcffcfem l 

ii ^Ir iK ii 

qr^m#^Tfapt: ^tffcorrerr ii 

8 o«r{^: %T?E I 

ii ^ ^ H wnsNirc^ :i l <r iiipnsftjffora^r 

: ^fl% $*fa€Sf<T§ <^PWPI: t n*5§cre*rWsr 

5 IK H ^ ^n^gR^tei: 

ii 5Rwgf^rt II II ymwm*nvwp .%?rf%€p:g^: II W 

srr^weR^w^^^r ^r^i^^jc^'nrqr^^: ii ^f^w^f^rcr 

etffcmrM ii^^^w:^crT^®^r ii 

spnwj ii ® ii 

Of the inscriptions in Neminatha’s temple I secured copies of all except 
one s which has suffered .very much from the exfoliation of the granite. 

No. 22 .—On a Pillar in Nemmaiha. 

*rwcr 93 ^ qifSrcgftr <r ^ 

\°° ^i^^rFRN% =tarf^criFHRr = TETfrr 

5 e fT# 3o^o (1%^ \V(\ # 

I__ #*fi^fi-— y~ — ^rur ^g ircff uE Eo ? r— - 

* ci'H'Hi » rt% ^frl 3 - Vy. 
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No. 23 —On Pillar in Neminatha. 

—-^rwgcr^o fT^T^— 

WPf 5IOT IT?RT ! ^4tMf^r3 pT $« T 
HP?# H ° ° 0 S^TcTT^T NSfT^tsyi ,| 55ft— 

-- >Tf^r «ft- ^iwerFft- 

■No. 24 .—In the north entrance left side to the Court of Neminatha’s Temple. 

V il 

fmr wm ft] 

ftnr : ^^rcr^T^e 3 r^T 5 :^ 

.• ) : 

No.. 25. 

11 rw?fWr 
#T^^3qq^i%fir 

| % (l 

No. 26 . — In the north entrance to the Court of Neminatha’s Temple. 

\ qft % §fe;<r 

f o ^r^jfqfr^f^r cr«n s - ® s - ® qf? 

fm^qr^Rqm iir'^mqr^T : ^Tfc^wrlfcqifKT 

* ■ 

V 

No. 27 .—On a Stone in the Court of Neminatha’s Temple at Girnar. 

\ i/*r*r: *t%pt V8<^ q^rrcrq^fc 

* J?-lH\ **H£? »4 W( fel^i y^-UW 3 lMl sytajlMaV 
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qvrftr ^ ^rnt^JTrvR^fcrsRTr^cfi^f 

tRlt^IOT S° ^RTTSf'^r 3T° ^'TprrU^STo 
S^RFST 5-0 j%^r^5T^To—^cT?'JTf3-Fo 

mw° *tfafter°*rrsr n *ffaT%c *rr%57° iT*ft 

Wrc *u 

^rHsrvr^^Ni-rR^r^^^vr^oTur%^^ 

No. 28 .—On a Pdliya in Pemindtha’s Court.. 


-nr - -. 

MI 3 

w qrrs'^.T- 





^q^Mfcrf 

5 T° 3 } 

*rd^wfFF^r 

5 ft 

ftar ^ ^rVrr^rr 
W 3 r?§ii n 

No. 29 .—Outside the gate of Nemindtha’s Temple. 
x x x =T 

x %re"<rr*fr x srrcq'f?*rt^ x i 
*%^TP-r>rn 3 r* 5 -° s<> ^rar 

x ^rr%wqT*fcr 

No. 30 .—At another place. 

ft 

^Ht^rrrf&Pifer £s 
^Rr^mp&rifttr 
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No. 31.~~ Near the gate of Nemindtha’s Temple on the rock. 

q?rriw 3 rgj% 

On the image in Kumarapala’s temple is the following inscription (No. 32), 

u \«r\ $ «r% ^ 

sft 4 %p? Tfz aft 

: ^RT?pfai aft^^rlWrc 
%*jfan»n$rfc aforwr l *r i A \ 
aft ^ **rrc 

. No. 33. —At Hathipaglan. 

*rdfoffa 4 I f^sft 
ftW*ff% 3 ^Rrsft 


No. 34. —At Bhavandtha. 

?wn%N 

W?JTFT 

ar^fsfr 

^rrrcftrftwr 
*fr*r l srmft 
^ 1 w»ri5fc3*E$s® 


' mm n \ • n * 

liliiSliill! 


; : 










No. 35.-r0?J a Stone in the Uparhot—Isfoio in the Darhar. 


^ \\s* %r^* <\ ^%raWw [sr] tfnwrpoR-rgcwrc* 

far fa 

Stlf[ £ ] [ ft ] 

ftrfftm-[ *tf»t ] m 

Sfr m 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


22nd January. —x\t Dandusar, 8 miles west of Junagadh, is an old well with 
an inscription, but it was partially under water, and beyond my reach to copy. 

23rd January .—Dhank is about 30 miles WriST.W. from Junagadh, and is 
the old Tilatila Pattan or Mungipattan, a place formerly of considerable extent, 
though but little remains of the ancient city but dust and debris. To the 
west of the present town is a rocky hill with a srn'all temple a-top ; this hill is cover¬ 
ed with the ruins of an old fort. One of the old w&vs is called the Wav of 
Manjus'ri (a name familar to the northern Buddhists) or Manjesari—for the vil¬ 
lagers pronounce the word in more ways than one. In one of the gokhles, or 
niches, is an old loose image, so like a Buddhist figure of a Naga-protected wor¬ 
shipper as to suggest this as its origin. The Chaitya window' ornament over the 
niches, and the lintel of the doorway into the enclosure where this well is—and 
which is the sifihasana of a Buddha, with lions -at the ends, two folds of the 
cloth depending in front, and the wheel set edgewise in the centre,--both indicate 
that Buddhism must have prevailed here. The old temple of Manjes'ari or 
Manjus'ri was pulled down some time ago, and a linga shrine now stands on its 
base. 

The chambers that remain in the old fort are associated in local tradition 
•with this Manjlis'ri. 

In a small ravine to the west of the hill are some Buddhist caves. The 
sides of this ravine, of the same soft calcareous sandstone as at Junftgadh, have 
been quarried or cut out: the bottom is now filled up with soil. The first cave 
faces N .W., and is entered by a door scarcely 4 feet high, inside which there 
is a descent of about 2 feet to the floor. The cell measures 7 feet 9 inches 
deep by 8 feet 4 inches long, with a small niche about 22 inches square in each 
end. At the back, on each side of the shrine door, and now much decayed, has 
been the figure of a Buddha in the usual attitude, with the soles of the feet 
turned up and his hands over them. Over his head is the triple chattri, a chaitri- 
bearer at each side, and small flying figures above. The sill of the shrine door 
is about 20 inches from the floor, and the door about 3 feet high by 2£ feet wide. 
The shrine is only a large niche about 2 feet deep, with a Buddha squatted on 
a sinhasna at the back of it: on the sifihasana , the lions, drapery, and central 
wheel are all distinctly traceable ; at each side stands a chauri -bearer with a 
high mulmia much rotted away. 

A little to the north of this, up the ravine, the face of the wall has been 
sculptured with a number of figures in low relief, and without much evidence of 
art. The largest figure is only about 30 inches high, including the snake hood 
over his bead. They are :— 

1. A woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow resting on 
her right knee, and the hand pointing up. She has heavy earrings, and apparently 
a frontal ornament in the parting of her hair, which is wavy and clustering. 

2. Close to her is a standing figure exactly like a Pars'wanhtha in the 
IVth Badaml Cave ( figured in my Report for last season,) standing on a triple 
pillow, with a snake rising behind him, and its seven hoods just over his head. 
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There are five bends of the snake on each side. He has elongated ears, and 
short curly hair, and is about 2 7 inches high. 

3. At his right hand is a small sitting figure about 8 inches high. 

4. Buddha with a broad face, poorly cut, on a svilhasana or lion-throne, 
having the wheel and deer or antelopes in the centre, folds of the drapery of 
the seat hanging down, and lions at the ends. His hair is represented, as 
usual, with a knob or tuft on the crown :—or, perhaps, this is meant to represent 
the staff of the triple umbrella over his head. Standing on the ends of the 
throne are the usual chauri- bearers. 

5. A standing Buddha 26 inches high, with elongated ears, and what loo* 
like ringlets over each shoulder, as in the figure of a Jina in have IV . at 
Badanil, and repeated in Cave I. at Aiholli, with long arms as at Cave XIX. at 
Ajaatff, and two chauri- bearers 10 to 12 inches high,—one apparently with the 
head of am animal, but they are so decayed that it is doubtful to say with cer¬ 
tainty what it is. Below the one on Buddha’s right is a compartment 16 inches 
high by 12 inches wide, out-of which the figure has been entirely obliterated. 

6. A squatting Buddha, 18 inches high, on a pillow placed upon the sinha- 
sana , with bearers as in No. 4. 

7. A similar figure, but the seat is worn away. 

8. Another, of which the head is. gone. The throne is higher ; and over 
this figure and the last, the triple umbrella is rudely carved, with something 
like foliage at each side over the ciuwM'f-bearers, who are 15 inches high wit h 
disproportionately big heads. 

9. A third similar to the last two : the chattris are better represented and 
pendant foliage or tassels hang* over the head of the dbtittri- bearers. I he asun > 
has three lions in front, as at Badarni and Aiholli, and the wheel is carved on the 
rock below the central one. At the four corners of this sculpture are holes in 
the rock as if to fasten on some screen or covering:—the same thing was remarked 
of a similar Bauddha figure in one of the caves of the Manmodi Hill at Junnar. 

10. A deep recess in which there has been sculpture, but it has entirely 
disappeared, except a small flying figure at one corner. 

These figures seem pretty well to have exhausted the pantheon or the 
Mungi Pattam Buddhists, for we find but few traces of sculpture elsewhere. I 
arrived at Dhank on Saturday morning at 2 a.m., and left at 4 A.if. on Tues¬ 
day, 26th January, and during that short interval my draftsman was not over- 
industrious, so that no sketches were taken from these sculptures. 

At the north side of the recess the rock- is cut away for some distance 
back, leaving a sort of court open to the ravine on the AY .N.W. side. There is 
a considerable accumulation of rubbish in it, so that the floors of the cells entered 
from it are all under the outside level. At the south end is the upper part 
of a door, through which, with considerable difficulty, one can squeeze himself, 
feet foremost, into a cell, in. which it is said there was a sort of well of consider¬ 
able depth, if not a cave below it, but the whole was filled up a few years ago by 
the political officers to keep the outlaws from making a den of it. 

On the east wall of the court are two horizontal grooves: the upper and 
smaller one running along the north and south ends also: the lower, at least, 
has been for the bearings of a roof which doubtless originally covered this court; 
and the squared stones lying about, may be those of the front wall of it. 
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In the east side is a recess from which the image has entirely disappeared; 
hut over the front of it is left the triple chattri and remains oE flying figures— 
Buddhist cherubs—on each side. 

A little to the south of this is a door leading into a cell, much filled up, 
measuring 8 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 2 inches. It has a small recess at the back. 

On the north side of the court is another cell with two entrances,—nearly 
filled up; and over the front of this is a groove in the rock, slanting up from 
each side—gable-end fashion. 

At the corner, where the scarp turns to the north again, are two niches (golchles) 
in the rock, with holes above as if for wooden fastenings or bearings. 

Some miles west from Dhank, towards Siddhsar, in a ravine called Jhinjurh 
;jhar, are some caves cut in calcareous sandstone, Probably there have been 
others further up the ravine, but, if so, the decay of the rock has destroyed all 
trace of them. The furthest to the south, ha*,' been a verandah, facing east, 
with two cells, measuring 8 feet by 9-| feet and 7f by 9| feet respectively. It 
probably never had any pillars in front, and the drip line is crooked to follow the 
edge of the rock. 

The next cave has two cells, one 9| by 8 feet communicating with the 
second, on its north side measuring 7f by 9-J feet, which has two octagonal 
pillars in front with square bases and capitals. The pillars are connected below 
with the pilasters by a low screen carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a 
large pattern—each division being 5 inches wide. This is the only trace of orna^ 
rnent about these caves. 

The next and last to the north is a much larger one, and has had six square 
pillars in front of a narrow verandah; of these the three pillars to the south of 
the door and one at the north end still remain. The front wall is pierced only 
for a door, and this had been built up some years ago to keep out the W&gad 
outlaws. On pulling down so much of the wall as to gain entrance I found, 
that, like the excavations in Kapra Kodia at Junagadh, it had an open area in the 
centre measuring about .13 feet by 20; but this had been quite filled in from 
above, and this rendered it impossible to examine the entire arrangements and 
secure a plan ; but it appeared to consist of apartments round this open court, 
with pillars in front and divided by walls. 

On a stone a little to the west of this I observed the first three letters of 
the Inscription No. 6, but on clearing it of earth I could make little out except 
what I have given. There were letters also on other stones close by. 

In another ravine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the 
north-east, are other caves, The first reached is a verandah 18| feet long and 
fully 5 feet wide, with two windows, and a door about 4 feet wide, separated by 
square pillars, as at Junfigadh, and iu the second cave in Jhinjori-jliar. The 
drip is an irregular line accommodated to the face of the rock. Trom the north 
end of the verandah a cell is entered by a door and two narrower openings about 
14 inches wide. This chamber measures 6| by 8j| feet, and has a door in the 
right-hand wall, near the back, into a second room 8f by feet. 

A. little higher up the ravine, to the south-west, is a second cave having a 
verandah with two square pillars in front, and two cells, one of them much 
decayed. 
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On the way back to Dhank I struck the road to Siddhsar near a large old 
wav, repaired, like others about, in comparatively modern times, with arches 
thrown across where the old lintels had given way. This w&y belongs to the 
ancient city, said to have been overthrown by the curse of an ascetic, and which, 
if covering anything like the area pointed out, must have been a very large 
place. One of the gokhUs has a rough sketch of a Chaitya window over it 
filled with a kirtimnlch or large grinning face. At the turning of the descent, 
near the top, are four niches, the sill of which is carved with the. Greek-like 
pattern found at Badaml, and also at many places in Kfttbiilwad, of leaves and 
dentils : below the old base is much decayed. 

2 6th January .—Turning off to the west from the village of Hariesana 
into a gorge on the west side of the Gadhka hill, 1 visited the Kapr& Kodift 
caves between P&ttan and Siddhsar. Like most others all. over Kathiawtld they 
are perfectly plain with square pillars in the verandahs, and without any trace of 
shrines or images. 

Of the most southerly, furthest up the ravine, and facing east, the front 
has fallen away, and the two Cells only remain. 

The second is a single cell, of which the front of the verandah also has 
dropped down. 

The third is a verandah returning forwards on the left, with five square 
pillars roughly blocked out, and a cell at the back on the extreme right. 

The fourth has a verandah 23^ feet long by 6 feet wide, with two massive 
square pillars in front, and two cells behind—one 8 feet by 10J, and the other 
11-| feet by feet. 

The fifth has been a large cave, but the roof has fallen in, and the apart¬ 
ment at the back, with a wide door, is quite choked up. If there has been any 
chaitya or shrine in the series it must have been this cave. 

The sixth is a simple cell. 

The seventh has two octagonal pillars in front, and is 12|- feet deep by 15£ 
feet long, with two large cells—one at the back and. the other on the left side. 

Close to it .is the eighth, the (2?) pillars of the front of which are gone. 
It is 9f feet deep by 33 feet in length, with two cells at the back very clum¬ 
sily cut. 

Next to this wo come to the remains of a stair up to the top of the rock, and 
beyond it to the ninth and last cave, which is only a roughly hewn-out verandah, 
with one cell at the north end, and the entrance to another begun, 

Gumxi, January 2Wi.—l visited the R&mapola, Nau Lakha, Ganesa, and 
Waniawasi temples and the Jotha Wav, and then ascended by the east side of 
the gorge to Abapura—the small shrine on the highest peak, reaching the summit 
in 1 hour 5 minutes. The view over'the Bard4 hills to Purbandar, &c., is very 
fine, but to the north-west the country is strikingly flat. After visiting some of 
the tanks and ruins in the fort on the summit, I. descended by the west side of 
the gorge, striking off to the Son Kansari talao and temples, and thence right 
down through the jungle on the S.alesar talao and ruined temple, reaching the 
plain again at the Deram W&v outside the, Ramapola. A fter what L had heard 
of (1 limit I felt, much disappointed with this preliminary survey. The Ramapola, 
one of the finest of the ruins, has fallen not very many years ago, and the 
B 686 —j 
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fragment that still remains perhaps conveys a very inadequate idea of what it 
was twenty or thirty years ago. “ The W&niawasx has also probably been totally 
ruined within that period. 


My notes on Giunlt, however, must stand over for the present, and with 
those on a very ancient temple I have discovered at Mmi Gop and the re¬ 
mains visited in Kaobli will form the subject of another memorandum. 


I append several other inscriptions collected on my tour from Ahmedabad 
and elsewhere (some of them sent me by Wajlahha ^ Acharya of Junagadh am i 
others), and I shall be happy to receive translations from scholars of any ot the 
inscriptions in this memorandum. 


J. burgess, 

Archaeological Surveyor and Reporter - to Government* 


(Jamp Gop, Kdihidivdr, IZth February 1875. 
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APPENDIX* 


Inscriptions at Deva Pattan, &c. 

No. 36 .—Inscription in the Temple op Saras vat i, near Surya Kumbha, at 

Deva Pattan. 

^ ^ twins' 'a 

^fcijsseprOltff: !l \ 11 

In the year 1858 of Vikrama in the month of Vaishakha, tho bright fort* 
night, 5th day, Sunday, the temple of the goddess Skrikalika was built by Tba- 
kur and Haj&varaja, the two sons of Tkakursinka, the father, and Bakshapi, the 
mother, for the welfare of the parents. 

Oh friend, all people become very attentive to the plain poems of Kalidasa. 
What wonder is there ? He had blessing from the goddess Srikalikh. 

No. 37,—On a Pillar in the old Temple of Somanatha. 

8 *fr 

May the pilgrimage for seeing Someshvara bear fruit. In the year 1541, in 
the dark fortnight of tho month Bhadrapada, the fifth day, Monday, may the 
pilgrimage of the son of Eev& and Sitarapala, of the lunar race, be fruitful. 

No. 38. —On a Pillar at the Dazir’s Dargah at Virawal Pattan. 


JT?^4WRrf ?t^?iiTcrrJT?=Tr^cr ° 

With, the name of Allah who is tho kindest of the kind. In the year 1862 
of the era of Vikramadittya, in the month of Shravana, the bright fortnight, 8th, 
! riday, in the town of Shripattanasing, and in the kingdom of Shri Brahmadasa, 
Behrafarid, son of Behram Mohammed, surrounded by Haibat l^falik, son of Khan 
Dafor; Malik Shah, son of Badrahiin; Malik Slier, son of Malik Shesha, all 
commanding a fourfold army, attacked Brahmadasa Vijaya, and having fought 
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with bis many fighting men died in the field. His grandfather was Bahurashyad; 

, i / *1 iv n' i. ... _ r, — r>4•! u /vii/ia^/I ws a 4-n \i\ a n/* 
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angit*; paternal uncle, Haji; his son, Syed : and Adam, his son. All were in the 
town of Shrisiddhanatha. 

No. 39 .—On a Square Stone at the large Gate op Somanath Pattan. 

II ?pr:f§FtFr || || : J r -i 

cR^of || l II 11 

:f^i: It ^ II 

II 3 n II v 

II 9 II 

w: ii ll V n «f 

II $ II 

%HiTR'^rcffiTfi^^rFfII f11 v> II h^iur^TT^ 

11 tew 

dnC-5I:ire?rprfrred 11 < 11 ll t*rw 

II ^ II 

drtunTtTrr^pruq-TrJT^qTH 11 

Sw^ p iftr: 11 \o 11 qqiRif^iTqtf^^^ CT ^^fird¥^|^f^f^TfiRiR>^rd£T5rr?Trl 11 
Si \\ \\ nq-rr^^rffr^:q-^^?%ra _c rr^5^^^T%^T«5Ter^r ;i rT5 , tT*T 5 r^:, 1J *ft 

^Rrnu^^^rrfiW^f^q'f^fiNfq:3frqrwrq%q?rdfifF^u?ruft5r 11 ll w^crro 

<rte w: utsx^t :%fhqti'u:ifiqTH^urr wf s:rqq-qq;Kl cTtt: 11 ^Wcqr^rar 4 ^ 5 nr ; f?|#| 
qrR^rr^:5i4Frfi^^^r%f^fi^crr«ff a T'fq: 11 H II ?re*rrcH*i*ti<4tt^fi'TF^FrrfiT^STft^rsr^ 
?^5TWF^qr: 11 iijs iicrc3crsf^sR*ft*r$ 

m 11 W 11 er 

qmFRrf^f?5rcTRfrtfirAirM5T : ^ U ll 

ll \t ll crfR ? fifrf^r^^^RTO^^f^?'iTq^rRqcTg. 11 fi'rqgd'r^df^r^iBHFSfiFcf 

^iT#fr^#t^ll ^11 

1 Trntfiii i^qrtq^^qr^r^FHrw^rq^rpi^fr^cf r^?rr%>T w^rfirrrqFfi5i use'll 

11 #^%qrR3j§H^q:ffir<qr5iq[qd^ 11 \vn 
qe^gMq ^ qf ^ iw^rfi^fwrff%^i^fgTO:RcrrT: 11 ^^F^pf'Tfir^wd^^rv 5 ^^® 
sqrpqcFrFci^nt w\o 11 11 

ll \\ ll 11 
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^•^^rsTrTsrgr^R n ^ n II sffiifWtorc 

ii 93 jj ^rc^:^^^qf%r%OT^iTRrwr§iT 3 ifl'*rf'T^n ; r 

3 i ii II ^ 2 II aw*R£qqiR 9 R 3 RR 

ywfir^r?fr? w ?rfFC?rirr 11 iT^R^^r^^Rr^^^wr^r^ro^irnTTr^ in <H ll 

wiT^nT^^r5?TrR%?[ r^ir^rH ^r- 7 Trf: n 3^Rtrwt|^r^mirll^#^r^ 

%*rr ir^ii :^itrhTi$ 11 =sfr 

^^■giiq;!%^fjT^%^irr^: ii ^ 11 ^i^ctr^T^^f^r^cTFra’ 11 
nri'^n P v <r l l^i 3 n' 43 'i%^sT ^R^i^rr^#ir^rf^r^FTq 3 rrctTr^^^q'OT^r s ^RT 1 ( 

^iwm%^^i%r^r% 3 fi%ii%^^l 5 i{Tr^r^g?mr^ 3 r^^f^: 11 ^ 11 rrfw 

3 ?ror: ii \o 11 ll f^f^TRrtfiijrf^T^pcr in? ll 

n r%c^^^w 3 rr^^^^cir%?‘#RfrRcTcTtr^r 
*j?Rr: 11 n H ll 

11 n ll RTrr 

" ^^r%wr%^ir^R 3 rrg%fr^r^^f^^^r% 3 rrl^rOT.‘ 11 ^%^Tr^^R:HCfTK? 

ll \2 ll W^# 3 T%^r%qnror 
: ll ll n ll 'iTw^rCr^rR'- 

^tp't^^^T 1S ^t^R^iR^S^RRr^'T'rin^rd; 
3,II U ii'^ 1 ^ 5 R^ p ^^^r^Rt^^r%^r^TRTTRicr ii 

11^\s 11 frr£^^r #5 

11 \< 11 ^r^r^^RW^RRRr^f^Trirr^r^ 
iTR^Rr%^'jartr'q'tfri: qrfcRrf? I! wfR&RTf: 

^Rr^mitqrs^r^^Rcfr li n ll ^RR^r^Rr%?R%RR[R?RrPRrqriTRr%R§ 
ll 8 ° 11 crrnT^tgrwR'Trfcrr^i^: li ’snw 
?rqrfrfa: ll 8 ? II ll 

11 11 2 \ 11 

^^:%^^^Y 3 ^^>r^R^^F%^rq 5 Tr^^:^r^r^qi^?<TcRfW%% 5 f^r%: 1 1 q r^R w m 
f^^pT^RsfR^f^rfR^lirCr^R^^ir^ffR^^cT^'Tr-iji 22 11 ffsifr^rte^r 
r^wf^^%^'^^^^?r^RiijWRiRiTpT^ 3 ^^T 5 r'TriifRiTR 11 
^rfr^cffR^^r^irnTr^':^rq^TRqwqqq:qifRqwqR ll n ll [^^i^^r^rff sRfcnrr^R^r 
sr^y^if^rat^wR 11 ^RqR^Tfa£qRrc^r^qqRr 11 11 *fSl^rac?$3iq$*T$ t r 

mimi n «fOT^#r^T#jTit N 11 

w^qrfjj jj n f^%^wrf%#f ; ir%irnRHRR^^f^R#^rer^R^riT 2 rr 11 RTcr 

11 <\» ll 

qraq^qqqiH ii §'^fi^qt 5 i%fWtrtcn§^q?ri ) TFqqf ; fR^^Hf m? H ^qfjqqi^t^nT 
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575TII II II II <\\ W #* 

H v^raratfrcT 

Jsfton%?nnA dqT ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Salutation to the beautiful Ganes'a, and to S'iva, the representative of the 
three gorls Brahma, Vishjiu, and S'iva (in the shape of %). 

1. We worship the highest principle, the only cause of the five principal 
sacrifices, and the support of a collection of ( mental) principles, and that which 
can be described (only) by the mind, intellect, &c. 

2. May he, who is mixed up with the three’worlds in the shape of sky, air, 
fire, water, the earth, the moon, the sun, and the soul (support of life, f^rw); 
he the lord of the highest heaven, who supports on his head the heavenly 
( Ganga) of equal beauty with Parvati, and who is consequently the subject of 
ridicule by Parvati, may he give yon happiness. 

3. The succession of the glances of Laxmi, contracted on account of the 
rays of the emerald jolting on the breast of ICrishpa, who wears the colour of a 
glittering cloud, dimmed on account of the fatigue of enjoyment, which on account 
of their contractedness are a ground upon whjch goodness of heart is treasured, 
and which resemble in form a flame of the wild fire which consumes the tree 
of misery, may this (succession of glances) augment your riches. 

4. The line (spire, perhaps,) of the temple of Somnatha appears here like 
the forefinger of the earth, pointing, as it were, that this town of S'iva has 
beauty unequalled by others. 

5. This town is the lotus-like face of the earth, the place of decoration for 
all kino's of the earth, the store-house of all ornaments, and is much regarded 
bv S'iva the enemy of the demon Tripura; this town, which was created by 
Chandra (the moon) when the extremely difficult act of destroying the earth 
( m) was accomplished, shines in the neighbourhood of the (treasure of waters) 
ocean. 

6. This town, which is inhabited by sacrifices comparable to Brabmadeya, 
the sky over which is clouded and made purple by the (sacrificial) smoke, which 
is the sporting-place of the three Vedas, which being a town .S'iva, who has a 
half moon on his forehead, offered it, after ^honouring Brahmins, to the eight 
tutelary mouu tain-gods, and to the sixty-four deities of arts for their satisfaction. 

7. He that is the banner of the well-known family of the SMndillyas, and 
whose family is known by the name Vasftrakula.* In sacrifices performed by 
him the gods find shelter, .and who deservps, therefore, the name—Knower of 
divine things (%W )• 

8. By his (Daineadnya’s) blessings Mula Nripati, the king of Anahilapura, 
having destroyed other kings of the earth, long enjoyed a kingdom void of all 


#Tbis sbloka is not clearly understood. 
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enemies, and solely subject to himself, and -which (by its being excellent) shows 
Indra to be poor; he enjoyed with his sons the power which he exercised only 
for the present meritorious acts. 

9. Ganga who has assumed the form of a stream, and who has risen from 
the soles of Vishnu. 

They, the ornaments of glory, were set forth by Mularaja with Virasina. 

10. The illustrious Mularaja, the head-jewel of the three worlds, established 
large and small wells, lakes, hermitages, palaces with terraces of gold, houses of 
Brahmins, villages, towns, water-places, and sheds, which bestow fame, wealth, 
and merit upon princes. 

11. While he reigned, the sky appeared like his one umbrella on account 
of the dust on the whole earth being thrown up by the hoofs of his horses. 

12. This king having ascended to the home of the lord of the gods, Cddan- 
daraja, the thunderbolt of the hostile mountainlike kings, became king, who made 
Shri Madhava the friend of his father, who regarded him kindly, his great 
(prime) minister. 

13. That rampart was well defended and strong which was erected on the 
borders of the town by multitudes of windgods, from the dancing of whose 
waves was born Pashfitkara, the army general of the king ( Uddandaraja) , and 
for him S'iva having first effected the suppression of the demon Tripura, firmly 
and fearlessly established the goddess* * * § of strength born in the family of Shoehi. 

14. After him succeeded his son Durlabhar&ja by name, who resembled 
Shankaraf in as far as he destroyed the Cupid-like kings. He having thrown his 
glances against wicked men, bore the hereditary load of protecting the earth, 
which is always imposed upon kings. 

15. After him succeeded his younger brother, who was a favourite of all 
kings of the earth, who was surrounded by the fame of his own family, who was 
the embodied lustre of prowess. In the towns of his enemies a series of the 
footmarks of a lionj' reddened by the blood of goats appears like an ornament. 

16. The only hero on the earth, and full of the joy of pride—the only hero 

on the throne §##»### He was the enjoyer 
of the hard embraces of heavenly women § •* * 

17. After him reigned Mahakulapati (the lord of a noble family).. His reign 
was productive of comfort to the world. He having conquered the enemies by 
means of his valour, shone very brilliantly ******* 

18. He having won the glory of victory over kings, brought the whole earth, 
covered with brave men, under the shadow of one umbrella. By hinrtbe earth 
obtained protection, as if if were, from the lord of gods. And all the agitated 
enemies were reduced to subjection and peace. 

* Mythology unknown. 

t Shankara is described as the destroyer of the god of love, 

X The figure is not understood. Perhaps ifc means lions, the exponents of valour and glory, were 
freely wandering in the towns of his enemies. 

§ Yery incorrectly written. 
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19. While he was yet leading the life of a king, and while his valour was 
characterised by the capability of protecting the three worlds, KumUrapiUa was 
born, who was not to be surpassed by any one on the earth in good qualities. 

20. (Incorrigibly confounded.) 

21 He the banner of Indra, as it were, having descended to the earth 
ascended to the top of the tree (of knowledge) of the Vedas by destroying the 
other little shrublike princes. 

22. The renown of the glory of this prince s valour was like a (lowing 
stream of ambrosia in the moon. It shone like a wreath of lotuses m the reign of 
Shrilullaraja who succeeded the above prince. 

28. His monument on the earth, the index of his well-known valour and 
prosperity, was a mansion for Someshvara* called«Meghadhvani (noise of clouds), 
constructed by him. 

24 The son of Iiullar&ja was an excellent prince, born by Bbama, and a 
friend of the heroic King Bhima. This prince, called Valla, was the ornament of 
the whole male creation on the earth, and was the full moon risen on the ocean 
of the splendour of the kings of learning (learned men ). 

25. He, had an illustrious intimate friend, called Jayasifiha, who was born 
to adorn the world. Jayasihha’s son came by Valla, and having obtained the 
prime-ministership, added grace to his son, Prince Kuin&rapala. 

26 He (Prince Kum&rap&la) married a princess, and was graced by her as 
much as Chandra (the moon ) by Kohini (a constellation); as much as Siva by 
Unri ( Parvati); or as much as Vishnu by the lotus-born ( Laxmi).. By this 
queen was born Shridhara, the moon that causes the multitudes of ( night) lilies 
to open, the lilies being his own family. 

27. The King Bhima had his fame as bright as the white lotus whitened by 
an overflow of the ocean of milk (). Diseases never afflicted him ; he had 
a fresh council of kings around him ; and he was the only object of reverence to 
all ascetics. 

28. (Extremely incorrect.) 

29 (The first two quarters of this shloka are quite indistinct; they mean, 
however, that the King Bhima above described being the regent and guardian ) 
the Prince Shridhara was by his sight (as grave as) the ocean; by his power 
ho was Bralimadeva, by bis fame lie was like Rama, and by his beauty and ioixxi 
he was ( Cupid himself). 

* 26. His fame is like a white flower on the flood of the ocean of milk. lie 
was never subject to diseases. His council was praised by all kings of the earth. 
Such was*the King Bhima most respected by all pious persons. 

* 27. He was of the same line of princes who are highly famed for generosity 
and who were extremely popular. 

* 28. This king resembled the moon in lustre. He resembled fire in brilliancy, 
the god” of riches in wealth-; in look he was as grave as the ocean, and in powers 

* These three verses have been retranslated, for they have been better understood since their 
rendering was sent up. 
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he was always like Brahmadeva; in point of fame he was like Kama, and in beauty 
he was another Madana. 

29. He was the only cause of the increase of all prosperity. He was of 
unparalleled reverence, and was superior to all g'ods. He was a treasure oi 
goodness, and the fame of his strength reached the skies. He lived for the rise 
of goodness, and was an * ancient personage. 

30. Though Shridhara ( Lord of Laxmi, i.e., Vishnu) he had no abode in 
Vaikuntha ( abode of Vishnu); though omniscient, he has no knowledge of the 
ignorance of his soul; though Ishvara, le., mighty ( S'iva ), he was no enemy to 
Cupid; though Indra (strong), he was no killer of Vritra demon. 

31. The feet of this lord, which were like Kamadhenu ( the celestial cow 
who gave all things desired), may give me what I desire. His truthfulness, dread, 
liberality, and fondness for sweet words were so great, that Shesha (the thousand¬ 
headed serpent who is the throne of Vishnu) has his mouths always extended for 
praising him. 

33. A cloudy dark day was turned into a fair day, the cuckoo was turned 
into the swan, the Jumna was turned into the ( white ) celestial Ganges, the 
throat of Shva (blackened by the poison Kalakhta ) was turned into a border- 
plant of the ocean of milk,f Krishna was turned into Vishnu, and a mountain of 
lamp-black was turned into a mountain of snow; and even the (black star ) Ra- 
hoo was turned into the moon, when his fame reached the earth. 

34. (Quite indistinct.) 

35. When Brahmadeva saw the town in which the three worlds are con¬ 
centred, he, the creator, smiled with surprise at the thought that there was no 
single town like this in the whole creation. 

36. He was a mighty hero who by his two feet illumined the three worlds, 
and I (the poet says), who was Shva and V almiki in my former births, often 
sang his praises. 

37. The auspicious praises of his qualities Shva. always, on account of 
eagerness for hearing them, sings, and these praises which delight Brahma are 
now shining in the mouths of poets. 

38. His brilliant fame shines on the tusks and temples of elephants in the 
corners of the earth, and on the body of the sun’s horse. His fame falls in love 
with the moon, and dances (every where ). 

[Latter part unintelligible. ] 

39. The plant of his fame has for its bed all the three worlds; it has 
climbed on the tree of heaven ; it has sprouts in the shape of accomplished and 

* Purport not intelligible, 
t Wliitening-power of fame is here described < 
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qualified persons ; the moon is its full-blown flower, and the numerous stars are 
the fragrant pollen dispersed into all the quarters of the sky. May that plant 
flourish which has its roots in Moolaraja. 

40. (Quite unintelligible.) It purports nothing more than that his fame is 
widespreading, and that his powers, which resemble the eight points of heaven, 
are great. 

41. With these powers, which are honoured by the whole world, he moves 
like the sun. Shridhara shines with his own lustre, is the lord of three worlds, 
and a treasure of mercy. 

42 is not in the text. 

43 contains an indecent image, and is not quite clear . 

44 is also quite unintelligible. „. 

45. (First part Hot clear.) By him Shridhara was appointed to live in 
the town of S'iva, and to protect cows. 

46. There were in this town very good Brahmans, who underwent the pe¬ 
nances enjoined to Brahmanas, who could prolong the inhalations and exhalations 
. of breath, and who were the home unique of good qualities; who were the orna¬ 
ments of the earth, and gods on earth; who might be considered to be the ocean 
of Shruti (revealed texts). 

47. For the sake of prosperity, and for the favour of S'iva, he began to 
perform the Vainai penance, at which there were Brahmanas very devout towards 
S'iva and engaged in the worship of the god. They themselves were incarna¬ 
tions of Vishnu. 

48 and 49 are missed in the text. 

50. His banner is spread constantly on the borders of the earth, and is 
honoured by all the subjects, because it keeps them always in peace. He perpe¬ 
tually offered incense to gods in heaven, and constantly gave pleasure to those on 
the earth and in heaven. 

51. (First part indistinct,) 

The good fame of the king, which is honoured by saints and ascetics, is the 
essence of all good fortune. 

52. He then, the enjoyer of the wealth obtained with difficulty by chance — 
he, a descendant of the lunar race, pleased the people extremely well. Though 
gods considered themselves wise, they began to doubt their wisdom ( when they 
saw him). 

53. There was the family preceptor of this prince called Jiinbtavhda (whose 
delivery was as loud as thunder). He was accomplished with good qualities. 

The temple of Somnatha is completed; may prosperity attend it. 

54. The temple of S'iva is finished. Now for worshipping the feet and es¬ 
tablishing him, Vishnu himself was present. When the name of the god is heard, 
all sin is absolved, and also sin is removed by seeing him once. 

This inscription v/fts engraved in the year 1773 of the era of Vikramadittya, 
ip the dark fortnight of Vaishakha, 8th day. 
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No, 40 .—On the PMulm of a Jaina Gorjl at Munrti in Kachh. 


til :|) TJ 3^ V9 £w%4?RlTRq 


:|1 

^RTJTRIfRT 

?T5T4fM^P^r 
fasft 'v3 ?.T4rR 
i n cP33jOT 

rT5%^-# V9 rr 

m vs f^rf^=r 
o ^rnifrr% 
<iw i m€ 



qT VaPo qir 

Rmrari? 

^•^TrTTTwr 

<fi V3 3fRT^ 

qr^r^rff 


f%4Rr^ i u jj^rcft^pir ^°<r i^rr%qr^r 

^ 5 trrf^BT 11 -^Wrjrfm: n :it 

No. 41.— In the temple of Mahddeoa N’lhdmitha at Burnt., Kachh-, 

ii i mf \*\v qqqrqsTK \& f«r 

^rwiTcTqr^qg^^i%l|^mr^fgt5ff4rcT4?T 
<fq^rVri:r44q|-<r§4^]Rpr^i'r%4/Rf4'f4%4r n 
4»4k, ^t^rJT^rqfqrfn>7Rrf 

\*\\ 

qraTor^sj H I RWA^rp-rra 

4^qr4fRq^T^fr ii 

tt##. \ 

BhadresVab Inscriptions. 

No. 42 .—-In aback room iii Bhadres'vara Temple, 

ii3rra^[iiqr%ix[4 ? 4rqR^4TNrR^^4^p^q?crqr v iRqr 
^tTRRT^rq^?iqifr^RTiR4'^ r 'qT—qraq^qRW 
* qitqnri'q'ftffsrpPR—^rqq 
^qRjfrqr^TRRrnirq— - — — prsRrcrcrr 


CRTrp^FfflR- 

flI>SC-€ 


— q?RR 
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No. 43»— On a pillar in Bhadres'vara Temple-. 

JTfr 

ft—qnr%qT?rrr4rr%4rw 


No. 44.-— On the false of a pillar in the Mandap. 

• H4cT # / \ t??r^ 5T5T «*, r^t 

/ V s^RRW 

/ ♦ \ 

#4R^’Tfr^ / * \ mx m *rrcss5 

* JTcr<nrn%U5T. \ i ^T ircm& 

R3PT^rtr% 

gNs^ra: l *?r# r>i{rfi5[rRqrfrErrP4T4^r^^!^qf^TcT?5 
^PfNpqrqrtrw^?mrrN^^%rp ? 4t f^^fr wt ^rr 

-?rw^m | 5 tpt: 

No. 45.— Gn a pillar in the hade cQrridor^. Bhadres'var, Jama Temple 

\ \ \2 # \ \ m$- 

^rNF«rr%w- 

Cr#re - -irwfr* |j 

— f^qfrfqr^q^^r^iifbr. 

— ^p-tpai - — 

tRr N^NRrT55 - ——ftr*r: hj?p 
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5Srg% s T^^RT 5l j I wt— — 
#3Tir|^frerftfi€ 

ijir^r^r^rci^'N P*pt — 
fc^RfFTCmPr- w- 

s2» V3 

5f^JT^3|prcTw?r^rcr3rF?T 

No. 4 6.~~Qn the same, 

:\\ Tpvgfc&ft WV% || 

^lwr*g<rw $ir% \<\<t° R4 

tirpq-jTm^qrtt^^ 

V9 

5 ? r^rtrCRr^mr^-fr^ 
w% —^r^rr^Kr^t 
*terr— “ 'Tr^im^crf 

*ffT-fS^T^ 

#str --* 

No. 47 .—On a column in the corridor; 

§r>-PTsp:q; ■ 

q;r%: 

No,. 4K .—On another. 

flaRT-- 

grtffr%-4F 

5TT ^R s 4- m 

Wf% — ~ ~ ^itlfe 






XH 
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No. 49 .—On a 


STCFTyRPTT- - - - — 

rnmn^r -- - 

--- 

r^'4'fq^rrkmrm^w^ - 

No. 50.—On a Pdliya in the Village M f Bhadr , 

\\\i. *8 *mng j ( 
far ^ #*r 3T3T -Rqfc II 

-- qwi^ero 

— 015511%—vr^^rcr; 

^fa^TrF ¥f[^ -^tf^q7 (I 

^ __ 

— 

—-~— 


e$ var. 


%m — 


No. 51.— On a Pdliya in the Village. 

nn m itk- 

-*iW 

UR- #-9T«for 

-qnfer: 

No. 52 .—On another Pdliya. 

^-_ 
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No. 53 .—On a fourth. 


X1U 


mm 


No. 54 .-—On a Sati stone . 

^ V W & —- 


No. 55.—On the Kundwall Bhadres'var. 


«mtRI 

— vsrw 3 ^ ■nt^rf^T 


No. 56 .—Inscription at Ghokanda Mahadeva, neai Bhadrc* va, 
.Kachh, taken from Bhadres ' var. 
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s qnTr^,TOtwctTRr^q5T7i%i% 

^sR^Rrct 5 ^—ire^Tciiotrt 
—toiT^1*3rRTf i *r$* --ff^rfVisTfcrw.-g^r^r ° 

f*nrqr^^^Rt:q3rr^3-?T^TF57i3n- 
----- <n*ff -^-frcrr-^nwRcT^it: 

fa^^wqqsNm 

No. 57 ,—On the Temple of Bhavdnes'varcftit Bhavad, Kachh. ' 

ufo^U HURTS' 

qoT^rq 

s^re.#— —<£{%-s 

OTfCTST—*rsre:ffpft 

-$-°qqsRr^3-° i?f 


— — ^crers; 



--— or-TOr*n 

Os, 


Jo-^— % si^r^r 

q^rfer ~ ~ qrqr 

fypr^qf^rrr- 

gqtrqqftqj^ — 
qtfHfcwi—:—sii 
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Ho. 58 .—From Mount Abu. 



H q#T^5f^r^rrrp : 11 \ il 

I! i^rrri^i^TRTtfpr^^N II H WrwR^fi^ n 
11 vn#ft«qrcr I a^vi ^ ? ii‘^rg'^ 5 ^T ; T^tfg;^ n ^ f^T^#srf5: n 

H ^ ll 

II iR^FT- %^^^T T f ? T^ r; T^'f a t^il 
II [%5T'qTKI II tffftiM'hI^tf^frf*TR*TfcH?n^M*T*i£■S'tWcTCnTT^ II 
H ?n%rr 5 T^twr^Rr c TOTr^^ il 

1! q-§iarrwFiP>r? ^jr^r^Rir^ il r^T II 

il il 

il u 

ll m*m ll II ll *mr$ww^r^nT€*Tl3W ll 


11. ^ref#^ti t rr^r'7f^T^ s f^cr ll 

Nq. 59 .—From Moicnt Abu. 



"3 I' 

|^frtf#mnsrq^ il f^^^r'WWc*Tr^r?i^^rf^R n <\ it 

r^^mqi«it5TiM^rfr^r^T-<T[Jl * ll n 

II vs II l '***** 

n c " 'I 

ll * il 3TPt^i%5T«^t^r?-:?r 
I • fiwsti ^'fff^Pi] 


?T^r^: il ?° il *rfvm 



ll U H W* 
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irr^rw^^mr^r^^rcTcTFr HUH 
ifcrr^f^ nun 

f^Aj-^xr ii 11 \2 11 

q^rnsfr U 

^R*^^<r3^^T^^srfXRr^^C (3 ^r^^^^^^^^iUw%^r^?fr ; Trsr*itsr 

f rw^ri^^rf^fTPir^?^ 5j?r o q^oT? 

f ^ II || 

No. 60. —From Mount Abu. 

*raft*rr% U«° $ crr^r^r 

jfrq r ^^^Tr3i7 

^ Cf ^^ r Jif'tq^^Tq^3r^^f^r=Trer'Jr^r^xr%e?-[^T^ 

fsnc U ° ° ° sRTqr^RR^^^^rarfan's \ ?*r 
^v 9 #fd \ t^M^r u ^ r I^' \ R^rqd^^^R \ srerq#?} 
q?nftwr \ ft «t *flshFTt ? irr%3^3Ri^R^^fiT^^«^rf^q 
cr K^s tUGfarrspj* \% qRwqnurt^it^r^r^^r^^T^^r 

qjrw^^wwur-r l 5?r3fr^g^^^ww€Tr^^^t5rrfq> 

qrft^TO II >T|W^ffcre 

jSfo, 61 .—On Dadt Harir’s Wdv at Ahmadabad. 

w |rfWw^fwr*pr fl#sfa*r * 
f^U H^ ui rqq q^PPT: gfcTHTT^I \ 

^qT^mcqq'^^' fr%Tv5=flRrw: c rtxt 

I fT’irtr 

qmr#r. ^|qi%qprir: ^ RfcRft 
5l\sfr^qi *ftqsf^q?TqreR»T rmpr 
a~j ft ft ft q^qxf^sTqiri'^Tira-f^:! gusrfftr 
qrfawiWNrO ^frsfff ptf tfRrosfarH 
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f ^ if 3 r^TFRr^?ff^fr 

r?r?^rqw*w sffsrp^rw \<\M qi%rr 
m X*\\ q^rr^PTRfit \\ rormrf^rc 
*rprrfr 11 ^fqT^nr^rw^r^uf^#r 

r^ s T^r^ 

*rr^ n J^ooo *rt 

fsqT'Tr'ftFR^^JI ^«lTar^s^T^r5lf»3T 
*t efT^arr^r^ftr^r# : i \ 

Tir^JwftorfrsT : ^twrt : i ? w 5! f 
^c^^Rffr^i^r^r^riT^rf^^r^^r 
qTf^^Hcg-jl g qrfrf^jfrwi^rtfq^i^wsr 
qr^qrefNv*# flsr*rar I ffwrarspcrq^qfrwqrrrcr 

«fRFpf*f° r^q[^ifn^^Fr€«r^raTra s -T[JTfrfr^r 

No. 62 —Copy of part of an*IfoS6riptionon <t Pdliya found on the embanhnent 
of the Malan Wdv at Gedi in Wdgar, Kachh 

^wc<rwr%tecr5Tfi ^wmaro isjjsr® R° pp^gfer*^ 
^frt#ftRcrsr° 
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